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Barnum’s American Museum, 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 


JTTLE MINNIE WARREN, the Em- 
24 press of Beanty sister of Mrs. General Tom 
Thumb, only 25 inches high and weighing but 19 
pounds, is to be seen at all hours. with COM, NUTT, 
and other evriosities. SPLENDID DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES daily, at 3 and 7} o’cloek P.M 
Admission 25 centa. 
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Summary of the Week. 
VIRGINIA. 


Gen. Hooker’s main army, after crossing 
the Rappahannock advanced to Chancellors- 
ville, while Gen. Stoneman and his cavalry 
pushed on to destroy Lee’s railroad commu- 
nication with Richmond. On Monday, May 
i, Sykes with his regulars drove Anderson's 
rebel corps from two successive ridges, but 
was recalled by Gen. Hooker, and was in 
turn assailed, but held his ground. 

The enemy then opened a road in front 
of the Union line, and on Saturday, May 
2d, pushed across in front of Hooker’s army 
to crush his right wing. Hooker discover- 
ing this, sent Sickles forward, who cut 
Jackson’s line and captured many prison- 
ers, but that General threw his forces on 
General Howard's eleventh army corps. 
Schurz’s division gave way almost instantly, 
and nearly the whole corps fell back. 
Hooker, however, brought up Gen. Berry 
With the second division of the third corps, 
which checked the enemy’s advances. Du- 
ring the night Gen. Ward with his brigade 
made a tremendous attack on the enemy, 
driving him back and retaking the guns lost. 
On Sunday, May 3d, Gen. Hooker formed 
a new line, and the battle was renewed, 
Lee throwing his forces on the left, where 
Berry, Sickles and Slocum held out stub- 
bornly, but at last gave way and fell back, 
Gen. Berry being killed. The Union loss 
was estimated at this time at 10,000, that of 
the rebels 25,000. 

On Monday, May 4th, Sedgwick and Gib- 
bons, who had crossed below the town and 
taken the heights, were attacked while en- 
deavoring to join Hooker on the plank road, 
and having been separated from each other 


were compelled to retire beyond the river, | 


which they at last effected with heavy loss. 

On Tuesday, May 5th, owing to the rising 
of the river, Gen. Hooker withdrew his whole 
ariny to Falmouth. 

After Hooker crossed the Rappahannock 
Gen. Stoneman divided his force into three 
columns. The first, under his own com- 
mand, destroyed the Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg railroad at Hanover Junction 
and down almo&t to Richmond. The second, 
under Averill, destroyed the bridge over the 
Rapidan, and the third. under Buford, cut 
the railroad between Gordonsville and Rich- 
mond, and Gordonsville and Charlottesville. 
These movements, though too late to pre- 


vent Longstreet joining Lee, cut off all) 


further relief and spread consternation in 
Richmond, then destitute of troops. 

May 2d Gen. Getty, of Peck’s army, crossed 
the Nansemond, and drove in the enemy’s 
pickets, and after a sharp action routed their 
main body, which retreated, leaving 200 
dead on the field. 

WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

On the 6th a brilliant cavalry skirmish 
took place near Strasburg, the 12th and 13th 
Pennsylvania cavalry distinguishing them- 
selves.” 

On the 27th of April the rebel General Im- 
boden attacked and repulsed Gen. Mulligan 
near Morgantown, and destroyed the rail- 
road bridge over the Monongahela at Fair- 
mount, and at the last date is still at Weston. 

MISSOURI. 

The latest news from this State represents 
Marmaduke as repulsed at Cape Girardeau 
and driven into Arkansas, but that Gen. 
Price was preparing for a new invasion of 
Missouri. 

Blunt's army of Kansas and Nebraska vol- 
unteers was at Fort Scott, nearly ready to 
start, and he reports a defeat of the enemy 





at Weber Falls, I. T., on April 24th, by Col. 
Phillips. 
ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Col. Grierson, of the 7th Illinois, on the 
17th of April set out with his own regiment, 
the 6th Illinois, and 2d Iowa cavalry, and 
dashed through Pontotoc, Houston, Meridian 
and Okolona, destroying railroad communi- 
cation, rebel ammunition, and de- 
feating, on the 25th, a rebel force under Col. 
Bartow. 

Similar expeditions were conducted with 
success by Col. Dodge, who fought Forrest 
at Tuscumbia on the 28th of April, though 
Forrest, after a series of fights, captured 
Col. Sleight at Cedar Bluffs. 

A signal success has crowned the opera- 
tions of Admiral Porter’s fleet at Grand Gulf, 
Mississippi. On the 29th of April he attacked 
the formidable batteries of the rebels, and 
after a fight of five hours and a half silenced 
all but the highest one, a strongly built work, 
with guns of very heavy calibre. Even this 
was so handled that it fired feebly, and the 
transports passed tnassailed. The Benton, 
Tuscumbia and Pittsburg were severely in- 
jured, and lost 24 killed, 5 wounded. 

He returned on May 3d, to renew the at- 
tack, but found the works deserted, guns 
spiked and ammunition blown up. The works 
were completely torn to pieces. Col. Wade, 
the commander, and his chief of stall, were 
both killed. Most of the garrison in their 
flight was captured by Gen. Grant, who had 
landed his troops at Boulinsburg on April 
30th. From that point he moved immedi- 
ately on Port Gibson, and four miles from 
that place mt the enemy, 11,000 strong, and 
after a fight, which lasted nearly all day, 
routed him, with immense loss. Grant's 
casualties, 100 killed and 500 wounded. 


stores, 


THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


Ir is with profound pleasure that we an- 
nounce the re appearance of the Sun, after a Conti- 
tental tour of six days, during which time it left our 
army 80 completely in the dark that the commanding 
General could not find his way to Richmond. The 
return of the Sun will, undoubtedly, make the summer 
season fervidly brilliant. We have had a wet but 
hearty welcome for our returning soldiers, wet 
operas, wet comedies, and we can say without reser 
vation, that a spirit of universal dampness prevailed. 

The new opera of “ Aroldo,” though not cne ot 
Verdi’s most taking works, contains many striking 
and clever pieces, which the audience seized upon at 
once and vociferously enecored. 
of marked character, but there is a want of that spon- 
taneous flow of melody which prevails in ‘“‘ Ernani,’ 
“Tl Trovatore” and “La Traviata,” and which 
stamped them at once as leading favoiites with the 
public. *‘Aroldo” will always be acceptable, and 
may become an attractive feature in the operatic 
repertoire, Mazzolini sang most admirably. He 





threw his whole soul] into the performance, and acted | 


as finely as he surg, which is about as unqualified 
praise as could be bestowed on an artist. Bellini was 
also earnest and admirable as the old Saxon Noble, 
and sang throughout with spirit and effect, especially 
his aria ia the last act. Signora Brignoli rendered 
her music unexceptional!y in style and taste, lacking 
only vocal force to make her every way acceptable. 

The establishment of a fine English Opera Com- 
pany, complete in all its departments, is not by an 
means abandoned. Mr. Harrison, of Irving Hall, 
has still the matter in hand, and is only waiting a 
favorable opportunity. 

The annual Concert of Theodore Thomas, at Irving 
Hall, on Saturday last, was a great success as a per- 
formance, and will perhaps prove a fair money suc- 
cess. To pay for the risk and the labor of the under- 
taking it should have yielded a graceful thousand 
dollars’ profit. The programme was throughout ad- 
mirably rendered. D’Angri sang 
interpreted the ‘ Polonaise” of Chopin with rare 
judgment and with ‘a and equality which 
cannot be excelled. The leading point of the : ro- 
ga was of course the “ Harold Symphony ” by 

ector Berlioz—a work which is, of all his eomposi- 
tions, supposed to be the most cohereut and intelligi- 
ble. The plan is certainly bold and original. The 

reonal tity of Harold is = from the 
ing to the end—the solo “ Viola” representing 
the hero, while the rest of the orchestra represents 
the tone-pictures of his career. It is a strong 
thought, and is carried out with wonderful ingenuity 
and with a breadth of effect that showed how tho- 
roughly Berlioz had grasped the salient points of the 
idea. to analyze a work of this class would occupy 


more space than we devote to a multitude of sub- 


jects, and to criticise it would require no less space ; 
we cen, therefore, only say that it was ably interpreted 
by Mr. Thomas; he had studied its characteristics, 
had probed its subtle sent.ments and read it with an 
understanding that laid the whole plan bare. It was 
no light labor ; only an earnest and conscientious mu- 
sician would have « ndesvored to unravel the compli- 
extions of euch a score, and it seems to us a great 
pity that all thit labor should have been thrown 
away upon ove performance. Is there no possible 
combination by which it can be given again? Let 
the effort be made, for we think that the public inte- 
rest is sufficiently aroused to warrant its ri petition. 

The second of Sigvor Barili’s amateur Goncerts 
came off on Thursday evening last with great cclat, 
reflecting alike great credit on master shd pupi!s. 
Irving Hall wea crowded on the occasion with the 
élite of New York, and the ‘adies paid Signor Barili 
the well-merited co .pliment of appearing in full 
evening dress. The programme was admirably s-- 
lected, ev morceau being adapted to the voices 
of the performers. Where all did so well it is al- 
most invidious to particularize, still we cannot help 
referring in 'erms of the highest praise to our favor- 
ites of last winter, Mesdames Farnham snd Van 
Zandt, who, naturally possessed of voices of great 
scope and sweetness, have been developed by S.gnor 
Barili’s admirable mode of instruction Into artists 
who could vie successfally with the most admired 
professionals. The event of the evening was the 
polacea from “ Puritavi,” in which Mrs. Farnham 
ansisted, ably eupported by Miss Gamble and Mesers. 
Voelden Yatman. Mr. Russell Glover’s lovely 
voice and admirable method were never displayed to 
greater advant»ge than when rendering the romanza 
from “ Etizired’ Amore,” when he awoke a sy mpathetic 
thrill in the breasts of all his auditors. One exqui- 
site SORT. af Barili, “ Angelina,” was sweetly 
sung by Miss Louisa Myers, a young laty of creat 
promise. We must not omit to refer to Mr. A. Voel 
den’s efforts, who electrified the an-‘ience on several 
occasions, particularly so in an aria frum Barili’s 
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opera, “Cerrado di Monferrato.” 
congratulate both the maestro and pupils who have 
by some piece of good fortune been brought together, 
is with his extraordinary natural gifts Barili cannot 
tail to render Mr. Voelden one ot the greatest of 
tenors, while +t the same time inerensing his own 
reputation as among the most conseientious and suc- 
cessful of instructors. 

The benetit of Mr. Theodore Moss, the popular 
treasurer of Wallack’s Theatre, was a brilliant suc 
cess. He should have enlarged the theatre for the 
occasion, 

Lester Wallack’s benefit was of course a splendid 
success. He is so great a favorite that the mere an- 
nouncement of his benefit is the signal for every seat 
to be secured in advance. The new omey ** Lost 
and Won” was a fair success. It is a neat adaptation 
from the French, has spirit and a somewhat ingeni 
ous plot, but its moral is sufficiently Frenchy to be 
exactly no moral at ail. This week is devoted to a 
splendid series of plays and comedics. 

The Laura Keene dynasty has, we regret to say, 
ceased to exist, and Mrs. English, of Boston, has 
taken the reins of management. She commences 
this week with the great Troupe St. Denis, from 
La Seala Theatre, Milan. The beautiful Rosita, the 
Queen of the Rope, and the extraordinary pantomim- 
ists, Agoust and Caran, will appear; and the new 
trick pantomime, ‘‘ La Fée Adeline,” will be per- 
formed by the whole strength of the company. We 
expect this troupe will be as attractive as was the 
Ravel family of old. 

Miss Bateman has commenced a farewell engage- 
ment at Niblo’s Garden, and is attracting overflowing 
audiences, The public have fully awakened to a 
knowledge of her surpassing ¢ xcellence, an 1 the fact 
of her speedy departure has excited an intense de- 
sire to witness her performance. All who had not 
seen her rush to see her now, and every seat is en- 
gaged night after night in advance. From the first 
we predicted ber suecess. We recognized her genius, 
we acknowledged her power, and we knew that the 
worl| would bow at her feet after a little while. It 
has come to pass sooner than we expected, but it has 
no: come Saleee it was deserved, She has no rival on 
the American stage, and we doubt if she will find her 
equal in Europe. We shall regret to lose her, but we 
shall find consolation in reading of her triumphs in 
the capitals of the Old World, which she will take by 
storm, Miss Bateman will perform her great cha- 
racter of Leah every night this week. 

Mr. J. 8. Clarke has made a great hit in Planché’s 
new comic drama, ‘‘ He’s Jack Shepherd,” which is 
truly a roaring piece uf furniment. In “ Paul Pry,” 
too, he has made a marked success. These two pieces 
will be played this week. Mr. Clarke’s genuire comic 
talent is now fully recognized, and his performances 
were sufficiently ;: ttractive to draw large andiences at 
Winter Garden through all the horrible storms of last 
week, 

Barnum’s Baby Show is now in full cry, and 
thousands of mothers, like keen-scented hounds, are 
bound to see if their b@bies at home don’t beat all the 
show-babies iu the world, The interest in this affair 
is universal, as will readily be believed by those who 
see the throngs of people crowding every avenue to 
the Museum. We would not be one of those babies 
(or a week’s receip's—and that’s a big amount. The 
popular acting in the lecture-room goes on afternoon 
and evening, and ail the countless curiosities of the 
Museum are exhibited as heretofore. It is a wonder- 
ful amount of amusement for the money, 


THE FOIBLES OF GENIUS. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the 
age is the greater common sense which dictates our 
juagment of that strange class of beings called au- 
thors. For ages poets had been regarded as a species 
of “irresponsible beings,” who were under the influ- 
ence of a demon which they could not control, A 
respectable poet, such as Shakespeare, was considered 
almost a /usus nature; and even he, in his plays, now 
and then threw the mantle of the mens divinior over 
some of his most scampish characiers. How tender- 
ly he deals with Falstaff, a man who set all the 
| courte of law at defiance, and had the measureless 
| impudenve—or, as Leigh Huot terms it, the “ divine 
| audacity”—to ask one Lord Chief Justice to lend him 
a thousand pounds, and another to become his bail for 
robbing the king’s exchequer. The most gratifying 
circumstance in Shakespeare's biography—to speak as 
a respectable man—is the last recorded fact of his life, 
namely, that he sued a man for a quarter of malt. 
We dare say the man thought that because he was a 
poet he would not expect to be paid, since in those 
days poets never paid anybody. Every lover of the 
Divine Dollar wil? admit that Shakespeare’s dying 
worth ten thousand pounds—a large sum in those 
days—is more to bis credit than writing ‘‘ Hamlet” or 
“Othello.” Asa proof of the halo of scampishness 
which had settled upon the author’s brow we may 
mention that even Dr. Johnson, rigid moralist as he 
was, used to chuckle over the idea thet Oliver Gold- 
smith died ten thousand dollars in debt. When this 
was told to “ Old Sam” he exclaimed, with curious 
wonder, ‘‘ Was ever poet trusted so before?” Now, 
however, things are different. Silly gossips may joke 
about Narcissus paying his trad n off alpbabeti- 
cally, and telling a man named Young that if he 
lived long enough he would be paid, but owning can- 
didly that at that moment he had not yet got into the 
A’s; but nevertheless, tailors do not consider it an 
honor to be swindled even by the first of living lyric 
poets, or a dramatist great as Bourcicault. We live io 
an age where twice two are four, and where the dol- 
lar is the only legal tender. 

In love matters also poets are obliged to be circum- 
| spect, If a Lord Byron leaves his wife and adopts a 
Countess Guiccioli he has to give up decent 
and content himself with his club. Who would now 
stand Goethe’s Platonic latitude ? although that heavy 
German began innocently enough, as the following 
| quotation from G. L. Le wee’s life will show : 

“He was not quite fifteen when Gretchen, the 
sister of one of his disreputable companions, first 
agitated his imagination with her charms. Tho story 
is told in a rambling way in the Autobiography, and 
may here be very briefly dismissed. He had often 
turned his poetical talents to practical purposes— 
namely, writing wedding and funeral verses, the pro- 
duce of which went in joyous feastings. He was 
was thus almost daily thrown with Gretchen; but 
she, though kind, treated him as a child, and never 
permitted the slightest familisrity. 

“A merry life they led, in picnics and pleasure 
bouts; and the coronation of the Kaiser Joseph II. 
was the occasion of increased festivity. Some of the 
joyous companions had been guilty o! nefarious 
practices, such as forgeries of documents. His friend 
and Gretchen were involved in the accusation, though 
falsely. Goethe had to unde a severe investi- 
gation, which, as he was perfectly innocent, did not 
much afflict him; but an affliction came out of the 
| investigation, for Gretchen in her deposi concern- 
ing him said, *I will not deny that I have often 
seen him, and seen him with pleasure, but I treated 
bim as a child, and my affection for him was merel 
that of a sister.’ His exasperation may be i > 
A boy aspiring to the dignity of manhood knows few 
things more galling than to be treated as a boy by the 
girl whom he bas honored with his ho: . He suf- 
fered greatly at this destruction of his romance: 
nightly was his pillow wet with tears; food became 
repugnant to him; life had no more an object.” 

Let us in conclusion thank our stars that men of 
genius have died out with the Mastodon and Me- 
gathercum, and that respectable Dulness reigns in 
their stead, 
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We cannot but| THE ARREST OF THE HON. CLEMENT 


L. VALLANDIGHAM. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a sketch of 
an event which has caused great excitement at Day- 
ton, Ohio, where Mr. Vallandigham resides, It ap- 
pears that early on the morning of the 5th of Maya 
detachment of soldiers sent by Gen. Burnside tra- 
velled by a special train trom Ciucinnatito Dayton, 
with an order to arrest Mr. Vallandigham. The 
soldiers were obliged to batter down two or three 
doors of his house before they reached him. His 
friends rang the fire bells, and an attempt was made 
by the people to rescue him, without success. The 
mob then proceeded to the Dayton Journal office and 
set i° on fire, remaining on the spot till it was entirely 
consumed, The telegraph wires were also cut, The 
damage by fire amounted to $40,000. Mr. Vallandig- 
ham was taken to Cincinnati, where an inquiry was 
held, but the result has not been made public. 

The official charges against him are: That on or 
about the lat of May, at Mount Vernon, Ohio, he 
any = | addressed a large meeting of citizens, declar- 
ng that the present war is an injurious, cruel and un- 
necessary war—a war not being waged tor the preser- 
vation of the Unicn, but for the purpose of crushing 
ovt liberty and establishing a despotism—a war for 
the freedom of the blacks and the enslaving of the 
whites ; and that, if the Administration had so wished, 
the war could have been henorably terminated ; that 
yeace might have been honorably obtsiued by listen- 
ng tothe proposed intermediation of France; that 
propositions by which the Sovthern States could be 
won back and be guaranteed their rights under the 
Constitution were rejecte i tie day before the battle 
of Fredericksburg. He is »lso charged with having 
said that Order No. 38 of Gen. Burnside was a base 
usurpation of arbitrary authority, and that the sooner 
the people informed ‘he minions of usurpated power 
that they wili not submit to such restrictions the | c:- 
ter. He declared also his purpose to defeat an attem,.t 
to build up a monirehy upon the ruins of our free 
Government, and that he believed the men in power 
were trying to establish a despotism. 





THE BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


WE publish to-day the first authentic 
sketches of the two bsttles near Fredericksburg, 
from one of our special artists, Mr. Edwin Forbes, 
who has been in the aivance from Tuesday, when our 
uwrmy crossed the river, to the present time. Our 
next number will continue his graphic sketches of 
these most exciting scenes of the war. In our sum- 
mary our readers will find a resumé of the heroic 
conflicts we have illustrated. Chancellorsville, now 
for ever one of the grand historic places of the world, 
is one of the many four-corner settlements of Vir- 
ginia that are dignified with a town name, though 

aving nothing but the name to give them that cha- 
racter. Like most similar settlements, it derives its 
nme from the principal landed proprietor in its im- 
mediate vicinity. It is situated at the intersection of 
the Fredericksburg and Orange Court-House plank 
road—the principal line of communication between 
Fredericksburg and Gordonsville—and what is known 
as the Wilderness road—an old turnpike leading from 
ee oe the village of Wilderness. There 
is also a road leading from this point, starting off in 
a northeasterly direction, to Banks’s Ford, and di- 
rectly north to the United States Ford—five miles 
distant—and, by branches from both the Wilderness 
Banke’s Ford road, two additional routes to the 
United States Ford. At the time of our occupation 
of it, it contained but a single building, a large brick 
house, which Gen. Hooker took possession of for his 
headquarters. This house, w! ich stands immediately 
at the confluence of the roads above mentioned, is 
upon an elevated, cleared and cultivated plain, about 
a mile square, somewhat extended and broke n in 
shape on its southwesterly corner, at which point 
alone it is joined, through « narrow nvck, with other 
cultivated fields, 


The Country About. 


In all directions, excepting on the southwest cor- 
ner, the point is entirely surrounded by heavy timber, 
On the east, south and southeast the land fails off 
into the bed of Scott’s creek, which surrounds the 

lain on those sides. On all sides, after leaving the 
mmediate vicinity of Chancellorsville, the land is 
rough and broken, cut up with numerous ¢eep and 
crooked ravines having various directions, though on 
the east uniformly leading in a northeastly course to 
the Rappahannock river. The timber that covers 
these hills and ravines is filled with tangled masses 
of underbrush, thus completing a tout ensemble of the 
mort undesirable character of ground for military 
operations. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE QUEEN OF THE 


WEST BY THE CALHOUN, 
Grand Lake, La. 


Our readers have doubtless appreciated 
the spirited sketch of the destruction of this ccle- 
brated vessel which, after doing good service in El- 
lett’s hands, fell into rebel hands. She was finally 
destroyed, as shown in our sketch, by the Calhoun, 
justly s:yled “ a boat of small pretensions but large 
performance.” An old Mississippi tug, taken at 
New yp ey Bc agne, she pee Songs 
many a gallan ou « shot an 
shell, and often losing some of her eeitant braves in 
action, among others the late Commander Buchanan, 
she can still do good service. The rebels justly dread 
her, and the commander of the Queen of the West, 
who had tried her metal when he commanded the 
ill-fated Eothen, exclaimed: ‘“‘There comes that 
d—d old Cathoun again. I dread her more than all 
the rest. Her crew are e::perienced and brave.” 








Tue Deap or Pomren.—Recent researches 
in the buried city of Pompeii have brought to light 
many remarkable discoveries. Human r. mains in a 
state of good preservation have been found in a house 
in the . A-correspond+nt of the London 
Atheneum says that the human bodies were found in 
an excavation near the house called that of Abbon- 

. - Falling in a mass of pumice-stone these 
unfortunate persons had not become attached to the 
eoil, and it was easy to cut away the ground beneath 
them ; but above, fire, ashes and hot water had beeu 
r upon them frem the fiery mountain, causing 
their death and insuring their preservation for nearly 
2,000 years. On removing the débris, which consisted 
vf the roof and ‘he ashes which had fallen into the 
interior of the house, something like a human form 
was discovered, though nothing but fine powder was 
visible. It oecn t» Cavalier Fiorelli that this 

be a kind of sarcophagus created by Vesuvius, 
and that within were the remains of one of the vic 
tims of that terrible eruption. But how to remove or 
preserve them? A happy idea struck him. I’lister 
of Paris was poured into an aperture, the interior 
having been discovered to be hollow in consequence 
of the destruction of the flesh, and mixiog with it 
and apm J with the bones, restored to the world a 
Roman lady of the first century. 


‘Wat's powder bringing?” asked a 
dealer, who was looking over the market repori. 
“ Powder,” replied the funny man, * is bringing the 
rebels to the'r senses.” 
“That will do,” said the dealer. 
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EPITOME O- THE WEEK. | 


Domestic.—A daily night and day line of steam- 
ers 18 bow running on Lake Chemplain between 
Whitehall, Burlington and Rouse’s Point. 


—— At the mecting of the Board of Education 
lately 4 resolution was passed authorizing the rchool 
officers of the 14th Ward to pay $1,250 a year more to 
the tea. hors in that ward, owing to the increased at- 
tenda ace at the schools. 


—— The Commencement of the Law Department of 
th.e New York University College took place on the 
‘sth of May, at the University chapel, Chancellor Fer- 
ris presiding. Dodworth’s band furnished the mu- 
sic, and, after addresses from sever:] yourg gentle- 
men, 13 gradwates were handed their diplomas. 

— The Emigration Commissioners have passed a 
resolution authorizing the investment of $25 000 of 
the commutation fund in United States five-twenties. 
The emigration continues brisk. The numbrr of ar- 
rivals last week was 1,604, making 26,312 since Janu- 
ary 1, avainst 11,956 to the corresponding date last 
ycar, The commutation balance is now $34,070 31. 


The Post has the following item: ‘* We cannot 
but regard it as »n unfortunate event that Gen. Scott 
rotests against the paymeut of the income tax, for 
118 is the first case of formal resistance to an enact- 
ment which as Commissioner Lewis observes, is re- 
aquired by the imperious necessities of the public trea- 
eorv.”’ 





—— The feat of removing entire a large chimney, 
100 feet high, a distance of 150 feet has just been suc- 
cessfully accomplished at Worcester, Mass. 

— The Belfast Chronicle says that on the average 
1,500 able-bodied young men leave Ireland for the 
United States every week, and al<o that there is every 
prospect of the emigration continuing. 

— Mr. Hamilton, ef Virginia, while —— a 
drivk at the bar of French’s Hotel, the other day, fell 
down and instantly expired, 


—— Beekeepers at Ellsworth, Maine, and vicinity 
complain this sprieg of the dexth of all their bees, 
There is hardly a hive in the region that wintered 
well; in most instances all are dead. 


Thomas Sims, the once fugitive slave, has re- 
turned to Boston, haviog again escaped from bond- 
age. 

— Sov. Seymour has vetoed the Broadway Rail- 
road Bl. 


—— Atthe meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
recently, Mr. A. A. Low was elected President, Mr. 
Bogert was re-elected Treasurer, Mr. J. Austin Ste- 
venus, Jr., Seeretary, and Wm E. Dodge was elected 
First Vice-President. Resolutions highly compli- 
mentary to the retiring Pr: sident, Mr. Pelatiah Perit, 
were passed. Mr, Perit has been a member of the 
Chamber 43 years, and for 10 years its President. 


——The Provost-Marshal of Ste. Genevieve county, 
Missouri, has issued an order suppressing, at all the 
post offices in that county the New York Freeman’s 
Journal, the New York Caucasian, the Dubuque | 
(lowa) Herald, aud the Chester (I1L.) Picket Guard, 


—— In the United States Court at. Cincinnati, on 
the zsth ult,, 14 suits to collect internal revenue from | 
parties refusing to pay were decided in favor of the | 
Government. The persons who held back will | 
thereby be saddled with nearly five times the original 
amount. 


— The official returns of the late election in Con- 
necticut show that Thomas H. Seymour, the Copper- 
head candidate for Governor, ran 312 votes behind his 
ticket, 

— Twenty-two divorces were granted by the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut at its April sitting. ! 


— The General Assembly of the Old School | 


branch of the Presbyterian Church will meet at Peo- 
ria, Illinois, on the 24th of May. The New Sehool 
~ ad will be held on the same day in Philadel- | 
phia. . | 


—— Oswego deserves the palm on longevity, Peter | 
Russell celebrated his 110th birthday in that city on 
the 22d ult. Me was born in Brooklyn in 1753, and | 
wis thus a man full grown at the breaking out of the | 
Revolution, He remembers distinctly the time when | 
New York was under the allegiance of the British | 
Crown. He has been bedriiden for severvl years, | 
and of late has been quite childish, 


— A curious loss of a gold watch occurred in the 
crowd of passengers getting in and out of the cors at 
Holyoke, Mass.,a few days ago. After the cars had 
started a passenger found the watch hanging to a | 
button on his coat, the button having caught the 
chain and drawn ont the watch from the Ly, 











pocket, whoever he was. 


— A corporal belonging to one of the New York | 
regiments gave birth tu a fine boy a few days since. 
She has served iwo years in the ranks without any | 
suspicion of her sex. They are now in the hospital. | 


Western.—Thirtcen negroes were sold in Louis- 
ville on the 27th ult at prices averaging $590 each. 
The sale was made by the Sheriff, in opposition to 
the orders of the Provost Marshal. 

— The Pittsburg Gazette of a late date says: “ A | 
lerge pumber of emigrants have arrived in that city | 
dvring the past week, and a still Jarger number may | 
be expected shortly. The other night the train 
brought in some 300, including quite a number who | 
came over in the steamer North America, and whose | 
passage was paid in Pittsburg by their friends.” 


— We hear from Minnesota of a renewal of In- 
dian troubl«s there. The difficulty this time is with 
a number of Chinpewa chiefs, who refuse to sanction 
the treaty made at Washington list winter, and 
threaten to kill all who signed it. This intelligence, 
together with the recent Indian murders on the Cot- 
tonwood river, has coused a stampede among the set- 
tlers between Abercrombie and Georgetown, and 
they are leaving for a safer locality. 

Military.—A new military commission con- 
vened in St. Louis a few days ago. It was instituted | 
for the purpose of trying spies, rebel correspondents, | 
secret mail carriers, military insurgents and disloyal 
parties. | 

— Gov. Andrew’s negro regiment is now nearly | 
full, and it is reported will leave Massachusetts for 
th- seat of war in the course of three or four weeks. 


—— The first annual anniversary of the Institution | 
for the Support of the Children of Deceased or Dis- 
abled Soldiers was celebrated on the 6th of May in the 
14th Street Presbyterian Church. The stormy wea- 
ther doubtless hindered many from attending who | 
would otherwise h ‘ve been present. The Treasurer's 
report shows that the receipts during the last year 
amounted to €3,4°3 16; expenditures $3,125 1°—leay- 
ing a balance of cash on hand of $338 12. 

— The force under Gen. Grenville A. Dodge, who 
performed such goliant services recently at Bear 
Creck ond Tuscumbia, Alabema, is called the “ Jack- 
ass Brigade.” The men belong to the infantry 
branch of the service, and are all mounted on mules, 
When they meet the enemy they dismount, and do 
their fighting on foot. By this means they are free 
from the fatigue produced by long marches, 

— The 27th New Jersey regiment had 25 men | 
drowned in crossing the Cumberland, owing to the | 
boat swamping. 


—— Two men were executed in Kentucky on the 
15th of April for recruitiog fos the rebel army. 

— The Boston Transcript says: ** We mentioned | 
yesterday that iron plats one foot thick had been 
rolled iu England,to be ueed as armor for ships. No 
soover is thix accomplished, however, than a 600- 
pounder Armstrong gun is ready at Shoeburynees to 
give a trial to this heavy plate of iron. The new gun 
weighs 22 tons, ond is 12 feet six inches long. The 
weight of our |5-inch guns is 19,100 pounds, which is, 
according to the Koglish measure of 2,240 pounds to 
the ton, nearly that of the new Armstrong gun. 
Their length is 15 feet 10 inches. They throw a shot 
weighing 420 pounds,” 


——- The following is an extract from an order re- 
ently issued by Adjutant-General Thomas at Helena: 
“ One of the duties of the regiments of African des- 
cent wil be to secure abandoned cotton, and have it 
conveyed to the levee for shipment to the Quarter- 

ter at Memphis, Tenn. Accordingly, all officers 
belonging to such troops will see to the execution of 
this order, and the Quartermaster’s Department will 
furnish the necessary transportation for such pur- 
pose, etc.” : 

—— The brigade of . Sir Percy Wyndham, con- 
sistivog of the ist New Jersey, 12th Illinois, 4th New 
York and 5th Pennsylvania regiments, separated from 
the division to w At was attached—that of Gen. 
Gregg—on y, and advanced to Orange Court 
House, up the track of the Orange and Alex 
andria rail in the yvieinity, burning the rails so as 
m uselesa,and doing other damage. A 
few prisoners, with some mules and ne , were 
taken at this point. Here Co), Davis, with his regi- 
ment—the sth I ated from the brigade, 
and proceeded to Spotsylvania Court House, tearing 
up railroad track, burning bridges and making a 








| few captures, 


—— Hawkin:+’s Zouaves, having faithfully served 
their term oftwo years, returned to New York on the 
Sthof aley: They were escorted by the 12th regiment 
N.Y.S.M. They went out 1,046, and returned with 
only 420 men, the rest having fallen on the field. They 
have been in. 11 battles, including South Mountain, 
Antietam, and the fearful slaughter of Freaericks- 
burg last December. 


—— The body of Col. Ringgold of the 103d New 
York regiment, who fel at Suffolk, on Sunday, the 31 
of May, laid in state at the City Hall, on the 11th of 
May. guard of honor, consisting of some of the 
Hawkine’s Zouaves, under Lieut. Frank Powell, 
watched the remains. 


—— Geo. H. Hoyt, the young Boston lawver, who 
went down to Vi ja to defend John Brown, is now 
the leader of an independent band of soldiers, who 
are hunting down guerillas, and otherwise haras 
ard the enemy. He is one of the fighting Abolition- 

Bts, 

—— A few days ago one of the officers of the 5th 
Pennsylvania cavalry was captured by the rebels near 

illiam , Va. On proceeding toward the rebel 
lines they lost their way, and called their prisoner to 

ide them, which he very kindly did—into the Union 
nes! 


—~— Judge Welsh says in his paper, The Voice of 


the People, Gen. Dix. requested the Hawkins’s Zou- 
avee, who were at Fort Nansemond, to remain over 


their time. But they did not choose to comply with 
the request, for reasons giv«n in their Colone)’s very 
able and logical reply to the General. They refused 
Ey ground that they had always been in the face 
of the enemy—always in the tield—had been denied 
farlanghe--haa c their camp 29 times—spent 
five months on the sand banks of ie creses, and lost 
over 400 men. The post.ofhonor tendecre1 them b 

Gen, Dix if Sor overstayed their time (a post which 
in military rule is Sepa See). they respecttully 
declined, having held it for two years, and in justice 
to numerous other regiments who had never been 
similarly honored and who had a right to that dis- 


| tinetion. 


Naval.—The U. 8. sloop of war Preble was totally 
destroyed by fire off Pensacola, on the 28th April. 
The Preble was a 16 gun sailing sloop, avd was built 
at Risery, Maine, in 1839, and was one of the smallest 
vessels of her clase, being only 560tons register. She 
was 117 feet in length, 32 feet beam and 15 feet depth 
of hold. She carried avout eight tons of ballast, and 
stowed provisions for about 100 days and 14,752 galls. 
of fresh water. She sailed and steered well, except 
in light winds, and upon the whole she was a very 
fair seaboat. 


——— The Stevens battery Naugatuck, lately on duty 


oo Agreene p at the Narrows, has come up 
to Jersey City for repairs. She now lies off the 
Monitor Yard, Her new gun, which was placed on 


| her.gome time since, it is said has proved a great 


SUCCERB, 
— ti Navy Department has ordered the follow- 
' tors: Warsaw, Napa, Yazoo, 
» ——. Shawnee, , Suncock, 


Ch ee ein Yuma, Naubue and Kako. 
o> The, boilers and engines of the ©unboat She- 





nando. h, now in Philadelphia, are about to 
a ae] en ty of Ep pacer Shem “= 
w : : rtment ordered to be triec 
on the ton. Be The is to have an iron 


tre busy making the pate by which the differ. 
men rns by which the differ- 
bes oe ng a. ; te to fit the parts for 
w { < jan is said to meet 
Eiihiecelaloes of te oldest officers, and if it 
proves successful will no doubt be introduced in all 
of our steamers in which the mechinery is exposed to 
' from the enemy’s shot. 

reon ‘dx OPSullivan, late U. 8. Minister 
writt 






to en a long letter to Professor 
Morse ( nt of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Po ledge), in which he contends that peace 


litical Kuow 
is now the sole chance left for reunion. 


wn Emgene Sue was engaged, at the time of his 
death, in | m of a gigantic romance, and 
had _ got as far.as the 19th volume, when the “ insatiate 


| areher,” at one fell stroke, put an end to the specula- 


tion, and the work is Jeft—a fragment. it has been 

ina ed shape, into English. Its 
original , * Les Mysteres du Peuple,” has been 
changed to “ The Riyal Races.” 

—— Mr. Boutet, a French engineer, residivg in 
Brnasere, pee unveiled a machine which, it is said, is 
likely to do away with the employment of steam as a 
motive power. The machine is worked by hydraulic 


| pressure, the principle being applicable alike to loco- 
| motives and stationary engines. Experiments just 


made with it at Brussels have been attended with 


, complete success. 


—— When Gen. R. M. Patrick was transferred from 
the command of his cld brigade (21st, 23d and 35th N. 
Y. 8. V.), to the position of Provost-Marshal-General 
of the Army of the Potomac, his regimentel and 
brigade officers presented to him a service of plate. 


— Col. Oliver T. Beard, late Provost-Marshal at 
Port Royal, 8. C., has been given a lucrative post in 
the New York Custom House by Collector Barney. 


—— Sunday, while the engagement was in progress 
at Chanceliorsville, the large brick mansion used as 
headquarters by Gen. Hooker w-s shelled and set on 
fire. Previous to leaving the building, Gen. Hooker 
was knocked down by a post supporting the porch, 
whic’ a shell had torn out, and for short time the com 
mand devolved upon Gen. Couch. Gen. Hooker's 
bruises were not serious. 


—— Longfellow’s eldest son is 2d Lieut. in a Mas- 
sachusetts iment, and Oliver Wendell Holmes is a 
lst Lieut. he latter has been wounded three times. 

—— The Duc de Chartres, who for a year served as 
aide-de-camp to Gen. MeClellav, has formed a matri- 
monial engagement with his cousin, the Princess 
Francois, daughter of the Prince de Joinville. 


—— Gov. Curtin has been on a visit to the camp at 


| Falmouth. His presence was hailed with great de- 


light by the Penusylvania regiments. 

— Col. T. B. Thorpe, the famous bee hunter, and 
formerly one of the editors of this paper, arrived from 
New Orleans by the Morning Star. To his admirable 
sanitary arrangements the escape of the Crescent City 
from yellow fever is chiefly owing. 


—— Gen. Gilmore, who has lately been in active 


| service at Cincinnati, is at present in New York city, 


for the purpose of consulcing physicians for disease 
of the throat. His victory «t Somerset, Ky., overa 
large body of rebels must be fresh in our reader's re- 


| collection. 
| 


—— The Philadelphia Press is very severe upon 
Gen. Dix for the singular distinction he made in 
asking the 0th New York Volunteers to remain b« 
yond their term. Gen. Dix, despite his courage and 


| @kill, has never been engaged with the enemy, his | 








nearest approach to the scene of ac‘ion being a recon- 
noissance up Nansemond river. 

Dr. J. Baxter Upham has eent $600 to the 
Stanley Hospital, Newberae, to be expended in wines 
for the wounded soldiers. 


—— Mrs. Gladstane, the most charming and finished 
artist on the stage, has returned to New York. Her 
enc agement in New Orleans was a great success in 
every respect. The critics there pronounced her to be 
the best exponent of ladylike comedy now living. 
In such parts as Lady Teale, Desdemona, Mrs Oakley 
= heroines of the English drama she is un- 
rivi . 


—— Palmo. the old opera manager, received $1,000 
as the result of his benefit at the Academy of Music. 
Maretzek, in presenting it to Palmo, advised him not 
to invest it in operatic speculaticns. 


Odituary— Lieut.-Col. Ferrier Nazer died on tho 
23d of April, at Washington. He was a native of 
Suffolk, in England, and served for some years as an 
officer in the British army, having been Adjutant of 
the 19th Light Infantry, one of the crack corps in th:t 
service, and was highly esteemed by his superior 
officers, both as a gentleman and soldier. On rctiring 
from the British army he accepted the position of 
Treasurer of the Winter Garden Theatre, in which 
capacity he acquired in this eity many friends by his 
obliging disposition and courteous manners. With 
the breaking out of the war the love for his old pro- 
fession returned, and he accepted the position of 
Lieut.-Col. of the New YOrk Mounted Rifles, a regi- 
ment raised chiefly through the exertions and liber- 
ality of Mr. Louis Lafarge. The same qualities which 
won for him respect and esteem in the British, he car- 
ried into the American service. He was equally be- 
loved by both officers and men, and his early military 
training, combined with undaunted courage and great 
self-possession, combined to render him one of the 
best and most e:ficient officers in the service. He has 
been most honorably mentioned in several reports, 
and his death greatly lamented by his division and by 
all with whom he came in contact. 





—— Benjamin Pike, Sen., the well-known optician 
of this city, expired at his residence, No. 42 North 
Moore street, on last Saturday, in the 87th year of his 
age. Mr. Pike was one of the most celebrated opticians 
in the country, and his old store in Broadway, where 
people used to “ take a shock” daily, some 15 years 
ago, must be remembered by many of our citizens. 
Strings of poopte<aae half a block in length— 
used to stand around a powerful galvanic baitery, 
placed outside his store, and there enjoy the pleasures 
of receiving the thrills of the electric current through 
their systems. 

—— Mrs. Eunice Haves died at Milton, New Hamp- 
shire, March 27th, at the age of 102, She jeft 181 des 
cendants. She was born on Friday, consecrated to 
God in baptism on Friday, married on Friday, moved 
into Milton on Friday, her husband died on Friday, 
and gne died on Friday, as she often affirmed she 
would. 


—— Yellow Wolf, chief of the Kiowa Indians, one 
of the Western tribe deiegation, died at Washington 
on the 3d of May. About half an hour before he died 
his companions painted his face, hands and feet with 
red paint, and dressed him in a new suit. He was 
about 50. 


—— Amiel W. Whipple, who was mortally wounded 
at Chancellorsaville on Monday, May 4th, aied on the 
7th. He received a Major General’s commission an 
hour before he died. He graduated second in his 
class at West Point, and has been in active service 
most of the time since. He was associated with the 
‘Topographical Engineers, and had charge of the Cen- 
tral American expedition about 12 years ago. Since 
the breaking out of the war he nas boon actively on 
duty, ani in September last had temporary charge of 
the defences of Washington. Previous to that time 
he was made a Brigadier-Gencral, He bore the 
character of an accomplished soldier. His scientific 
atteinments were of a very superior description. He 
was a man of unassuming manners, and had the love 
and deep respect of many friends. His age was 
about 45. He was married about 20 years ago to the 
daughter of Col. John N. Sherburne, of Portarouth, 
N.H., and leaves a widow and a family of three or 
four children to lament his death. 


—— Councilman James Hogan died on the 8th of 
May of brain fever. He had been in the Common 
Council since 1859. 


—— Commander M,. Dermott, of the gunboat Cay- 
uga, whe was killed in a reconnoissance up Sabiue 
Pass on the 18th of April, was born in New York city 
in 1824. He received his commission in 1841, and has 
been inf active service ever since. His funeral was 
performed at Christ Church, New Orleans, on the 
25th of April. Ile was anoble specimen of the Amer- 
ican sailor. 


—— Charies Bass, the well-known comedian, died 
in Canada on the 5th of May, aged 65 years. He 
leaves a wife and several children. He was a cousin 
of W. E. Burton. He was a Londoner. 


Accidents and Cffences.—Mr. Baron, a French 
ee gem destroyed himeelf at the Metropolitan 
otel, on Tuesday, the 5th May, by driving a surgical 
instrument to his heart. The cause, pecuniary losses. 


—— Capt. C. G. Vanquillfelt, of the United State® 
Volunteer service, was charged with malfeasance in 
Office, in obtaining $371 for subsistence of troops on 
their passage through New York. The case was sent 
before the United States Grand Jury. 


—— Capt. Gill, of the steamship Edinburgh, has been 
arrested on a charge of abducting three sailors on the 
last voyage to Liverpool. The men all jumped over- 
board in the lower buy, and, in their attempt to eseape, 
one of them, named Jeremiah Murphy, was drowned. 
The defendant was held to bail in the sum of $2,000 
to answer. 


——- The large kerosene oil factory of Isaac Moore 
& Co., situated at the foot of Bergen Hill, just south 
of Newark Avenue, was entirely destroyed by fire on 
the 6th May. Loss about $15,000, partially insured. 


—— The prize-fight between Coburn and McCoole 
took place on the 6th May, in Maryland. Coburn won. 
They were both Lrishmez. 


— A Mrs. Savage, of Vandewater street, was 
dangerously injured on the 6th May, by the falling of 
the stone support of the doorway. 


—— A distressing casualty occurred at Maidstone, 
near Windsor, Canada, on 3d May. A young man, 
who was going through the manual of arms with an 
old rifle, which he supposed was unloaded, discharged 
the weapon accidentally, inatantly killing one of his 
sisters and wounding another, it is feared fatally. 


About midnight, on the 26th February, a young 
man, Henry Foster, rushed into his father’s house, in 
Stantou s reet, having received two gunshot in his 
rroin. He refused to explain, and soon after died 
t has now transpired that he received the wounds in 
forcing an entrance into a neighboring store, the 
proprietor of which had ingeniously placed a loaded 
gun in such a manner as to draw the trigger should 
any one pull the door. 


—— A woman was walking in a Philadelphia street, 
the other evening, with a box of matches in her 
— wheo she fell. The fall ignited the matches, 

er clothes were on fire. In alarm, +he started to run, 
thereby fanning the flames, and she became so badly 
burned that she soon after died in the hospital. 


—— Six of the Indiana Butternut leaders have been 
arrested and held over for trial. They became fright- 
ened and divulged all the secrets ot the clans who 
assume the title of Kuights of the Golden Cirele, so 
that the authorities can now proceed with their eyes 
open. 








A man, his wife and five children (slaves) were 
burnt to death in a barn at Camberland, Md., on the 
night of the 26th April. 


—— Three streets of Denver City, Colorado, were 
entirely destroyed by fire on the 19th April. 

—— Mr. Lewis Smysrer, who was arrested in Louis- 
ville for talking treason, has been required to sign a 








arole and give bonds in $100,000, in order to gain his 


iberty. He will probably now keep quiet. 


— A house ix Pell street fell on the 8th May, bury- 
ing two lads beneath the ruins. Neither of them were 
much hurt. 


— A cook at the Fifth Avenue Hotel was arrested 
on the 8th of May, charged with having received 
$1,000 rore than the cheque certified, and which, of 
course, was paid by the careless cashier of the Bull’s 
Head Bank, by mistake. He denied the accusation, 
and was admitted to bail. 


— The chemists who had the aw | of Mrs. 
Thomas to analyze have come to the conclusion that 
her death, which had been attributed to poison, was 
the result of natural causes. 


—— Two bar-room politicians, named Trapp and 
Rowe, getting into a quarrel in the Bank coffee-house, 
Grand street, on the 9th of May, Trapp drew a re- 
volver and fired at Rowe. He missed his adversary 
and struck Deputy-Sheriff Ferris in the arm. 


— Aman named Jaynes shot P. Costello, a me- 
chanic, in Grand strect on the &th of May, for having 
eloped with his wife. ‘he seducer died an hour after 
receiving his wounds. 


Poreign.—The bill for instituting a property 
qualification, in place of universal suffrage has been 
defeated in Nova Scotia. 


—— Everything is very cheap in Japan. A first- 
cl ss house can be purchssed for $30, Servants work 
for 50 centsa month. For the use of a horse and 
groom $1 50. A person can live comfortably in 
Japan for two cents a day, or 14 cents a week. 


— The Telegrefo of Bare-lona gives a strange 
account of an apparatus for flying in the air, invented 
by a farm laborer named Orujo, residing near Malaga. 
It consists of fans attached to the heels, and large 
wings extending from the shoulders to the waist and 
moved by the hands. The inventor, the above- 
named journal states, has already risen to a height of 
200 yards, and moved about in all directions, even 
against the wind. He has also performed tie dis- 
tance of a league in less than e« quarter of an hour! 


—A young Englishman of fortune has just 
“blown out his brains” in Paris, because one of the 
oldest, but it must be admitted one of the most mag- 
nificent pensioners of the Theatre Francais, Madsme 
Madeleine Brohan, refused to find him a man to her 
taste. In his will he left his fortune, something like 
£25,000 sterling, to Madame Brohan, and, in desault 
of her accepting it, it was to pass to the Orphan Asy- 
Jum founded by the Empressin the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. The money has taken this direction, for 
Madame Brohan immediately demanded from her 
husband, from whom she lives separated, an autho i- 
zation to enable her to refuse legally the bequest. 
She also refused to play at the theatre the evening of 
the event, in all of which she showed as much deli- 
cacy as good taste. 

— The Emperor of France and all the foreign 
and domestic feminine nobility are making horse- 
manship fashionable in Paris. All the riding masters 
there have their hands full in helping their numerous 
pupils into the saddle. 


—— The Pacha of Egypt has just had made for 
himeelf in Paris a dessert service consisting of 12 
gold plates, richly inlaid with diamonds, costing 
60,000 francs each; six champagne gluescs, costing 
30,000 frances each; six small wineglasses at 15 060 
francs each, and a dozen spoons and forks at 6,000 
francs each. The plates and champagne glasses each 
contain more than 1,000 diamonds. 


The Washington correspondent of the Tribune 
writes that the alleged “instructions” to our erui- 
sers touching neutral vessels and mils, which were 
laid before Parliament recently, and were made the 
basis of all that Lord Lyons did in the Peterhoff case, 
were never sent to our naval officers. Secretary 
Seward suggested them to Secretary Welles, but 
they were never issued. How they came into the 
possession of foreign governments, bearing the 
character attrib:.ted to them, is a question which will 
sooner or later be investigated. 


—— The Peninsular and Oriental Company are 
building eight splendid new steamers for service in 
India and the Mediterranean. 


Art.—Heinrich Von Hess, the great religious sub- 
= fe gd of Munich, who died on the 20: March, 

as left unfinished a picture of “The Last Supper,” 
in which the Apostles are represented as receiving 
the Sacrament kneeling. 


— The London Atheneum of the 18th ult., de- 
scribes a picture just se in life-size, by Dante 
Rossetti, comprising the head and shoulders of Joan 
of Arc, in the act of kissing the sword found in the 
church at Fierbois, where in a vision she had been 
directed to seek it. She holds the weapon ia both 
hands, pressing her lips against the blade above the 
hilt. The head is bare; its hair heaped in a bold mass 
from off the face. The expression is given with re- 
markab e force and spirit, embodying the intensity 
and enthusiasm of the heroine in every line and hue. 
One arm is visible, covered with plate-armor. Over 
her shoulders is a mantle, damasked with gold, 
through which the arm appears. This is executed for 
Mr. J. A. Rose. A companion to this will be the 
head of Helen, with the goblet she dedicated to Venus ; 
for the same gentleman. This artist has also in han 
a half-figure of Fortune, represented as a female 
figure shuffling a pack of cards. 

—— A German paper says that 23 MS. compositions 
A - agape in his own hand, have been found ‘n Berlin 

tely. 

—— A new theatre is to be erected in Holborn, Lon- 
don, on the eligible site opposite Chan lane, 
The building is designed to include a refreshment- 
room, on a very extensive scale, Both it and the 
theatre will be constructed of iron. 


——A play is being acted just now at the Victoria 
Theatre in London, called “The Engineer’s Perse- 
verance,” in which, we are told, the early career of 
George Stephenson finds suitable and effective ilus- 
tration. It was Stephenson who said that “ the heat 
we get from coal is due to the bottled-up sunbeams of 
centuries ago.” This remark, spoken by Geordie 
Evanson in the play, is much applauded. 


—— R. H. Horne, the poet, who has resided for the 
last 15 years in Australia, has written a poem on the 
heroism of Burke and Wills, the Australian explorers. 


Chit-Chat.—The distress sign of the copperhead 
secret societies is ‘* H.O. R.d.” The hailing party 
gives only the first two letters, which are the initials 
to the words “hold on.” The respondent, if he is a 
member, answers “ R d,” which means “ Richmond.” 


—— The Montreal Gazette says that “ Agents of the 
Government of the Northern States ” have subsidized 
certain newspapers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 


—— Bishop Bloomfield’s (London) Life has been 
published in England. it gives these as specimens 
of his wit: 

“ When a friend of the Bishop’s was once interce- 
ding with him on bebalf of a clergyman who was 
constantly in debt, aod had more than once been in- 
solvent, but who was a man of talents and eloquence, 
he concluded his eulogivim by saying, ‘In fact, my 
lord, he is quite a St. Paul.’ ‘ Yes.’ replied the 
Bishop, drily, ‘in prisons oft’ And when, at the 
consecration of a church, where the choral parts of 
the service had been a failure, the incumbent had 
asked him what he had thought of the music, he re- 
plied, ‘ Well, at least, it was according to Scriptural 
precedent: ‘ The singers went before, the minstrels 
followed after.’ ” 


—— A man went to Philadelphia some years ago, 
exhibiting six boys and girls, but all of them were 
dressed in girls’ clothes. They were all so much like 
girls in appearance, that he made money betting that 
no one could tell other from which. An Irishmen 
went out and returned with a dozen apples. Throw- 
ing one to each of the children, he observed that some 
of them caught them in their hands; these, he said, 
were boys. Others held out their aprons; these, he 
said, were girle, Pat was right, 
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IRON ON IRON—A MONITOR SONG. 


Sixty dread minutes of iron hail, 

Point of steel against riveted mail, 

Rocks from the mightiest catapult flung 

To these were but pebbles, that lightly sail 

From the sling round an urchin’s fingerstrung : 
Those were ripe minutes to quail! 


Quail? They smiled in their turrets strong, 

The iron crash was their battle song; 

Bolt, and rivet, and bar, and screw, 

Splinter of iron a cloth-yard long, 

Like quarry from loosened crossbow flew 
Deadly amid the grim throng. 


Cannon, whose smoky mouths laid bare 

Caverns might serve for a lion’s lair; 

Salvos, whose thunder the tranced could hear ; 

Vast globes of iron, that spun through air 

Like meteors flung from a whirling sphere, 
Welcomed our Monitors there. 


Thirty guns on the mail-clad nine, 
Fifteen score in the rebel line; 
What was the tale when the work was done? 
Of iron on iron full many a sign, 
But every iron-clad staunch, save one— 
A craft of another design. 


Nile fight, Gibraltar, Trafalgar, 

Battles of history, near and far, 

What were all that ever were waged 

To that one hour over Charleston bar? 

The record to come must be bright paged 
That tells what Monitors are. 


Honor to those who have battled for right— 
Tears for the brave who fell in the fight. 
What if the traitors’ walls still stand? 
Patience! A day shall the strife renew, 
That will leave but a ruin upon the sand 

To mark where rebellion grew. 
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CHAPTER I.——WHY DID HE DO IT? 


THAt is what the good people of Ridgeville con- 
tinually wanted to know. The matter had been a 
standing subject of wonder to them for years. The 
wisest heads in the town had been put together to 
solve the mystery, but were taken apart again 
without any satisfactory result. It was a puzzle to 
everybody, and a source of much joy and profit to 
the landlord of the Washington Hotel (the mean- 
est village tavern is a hotel in these enlightened 
days), who was called upon in the way of business 
to deal out countless glasses of strong beer, hot 
whiskey, rum and molasses, and other inspiriting 
eordials to the worthies who sat in council around 
his great red-hot stove, spitting thereupon from 
time to time, in the fine rural manner, in order to 
relieve minds already reduced to chaos in the 
effort to probe the great mystery. 

If the noble male mind, which, it is well known, 
never stoops to gossipping and scandal, should 
condescend so far as to be absorbed by this dis- 
tracting question, it is not to be wondered at that 
the women of Ridgeville went nearly wild about 
it. The amount of tea consumed in discussing it 
one would think must have necessitated the most 
intimate and friendly relations between the store- 
keeper of the village and the Emperor of China 
for it seemed as if no other motive than that of 
friendship could ever have induced that imperia! 
personage to part with such enormous quantities 
of his favorite herb. But the deliberations held 
over the cup that cheers were full as fruitless as 
those in the bar-room overthe one which inebri- 
ates. 

Allen Forrest was much changed. That they al! 
admitted. But what had worked the great change 
inhim? That was the question in dispute. It is 
true his wife had died suddenly. So had the wives 
of other men who had not refused to bé comforted 

fter adecent season. She had died before she had 
been two daysa wile. But other men had been 
made widowers on their wedding-day, and yet re- 
covered from the blow. 

“Look at Mr. Stuggles,” said a spinster of un- 
certain age. Mr. Stuggles was the well-to-do 
butcher of Ridgeville. ‘Look at Mr. Stuggies; 
bis Cynthy Ann died of cramps before they had 





| been married a week. Yet see how happy he is 
now with his third wife and his fourteen children !” 
“Yes, indeed!” said another, a blooming matron 
with four marriageable daughters; “‘there’s as 
| good fish in the sea as ever was caught.” 

So it was unanimously voted that Allen For- 
rest’s lifelong despair could not be based entirely 
upon the loss of his wife. What, then, was the 
motive of his extraordinary and incomprehensible 
conduct? Why had he kept himself for twenty 
long years shut up like a hermit ina single room 
in his father’s old house on the outskirts of the 
town? Why there bury himself from the eyes of 
| the werld, and refuse all comers, even his oldest 
| friends, and so continue to live, long after the 
death of his father and mother, surrounded by two 
or three old servants, but never departing for a mo- 
ment from the rule which had regulated all his 
years of sorrow, never passing by a hair’s line the 
threshold of that mysterious apartment, the one 
in which his wife had met her death? Was it be- 
cause of something unnatural and unholy in the 
manner of that death? Was it because a great 
crime had been committed? There were vague 
rumors to this effect, but they were only fostered 
by the more malicious spirits of the village. In 
fact, every one had his or her own private theory 
upon the subject of Allen Forrest’s strange seclu- 
sion, and the opinions of the Ridgevillians in re- 
gard to the great mystery were quite as diverse as 
are those of theolegians on the subject of infant 
baptism. 

The town, as I have hinted, periodically went 
into committee of the whole on the question. At 
the beginning of each session one and all agreed 
to divest their minds of all previously conceived 
theories, and to start fresh and fair, open to convic- 
tion on any reasonable ground. But, as is the 
case in most arguments, no one was convinced 
that his own idea was not the right one, the matter 
generally ended by their all asserting that fact, 
one after the other, which led, I am pained to say, 
to exhibitions of temper. 

When little Miss Chips, the milliner, hinted at 
lumbago as the most probable explanation, every 
eye in the assembly gazed down upon her from the 
altitude of a seventh cup of tea, in pity and in 
scorn, and for no other reason than that Mrs. 
Brown, the Presbyterian minister’s wife, threw out 
the word paralysis at one of these meetings, Miss 
Chickering, the asthmatic and wealthy Miss Chick- 
ering, gave up her pew in the church, became 
forthwith a devout Episcopalian, and erased from 
her will all mention of the sanctuary of the unfor- 
tunate Brown. 

The contests of Guelf and Ghibbeline, of the 
White Roses and the Red, were mimicked in min- 
iature in this little village of Ridgeville. And, 
meanwhile, the author of the strife sat sad and 
solitary in that dismal room in the old mansion at 
the edge of the village, all unconscious of the 
gabble that was made about him. 





CHAPTER Il.—THE STRANGER. 

‘““My friend, can you tell me the way to Mr. 
Forrest's place ?” 

The question was addressed by a stout-built, 
handsome gentleman on horseback, to one of a 
group of loungers about the blacksmith’s shop in 
Ridgeville, one bleak and blustering November 
afternoon. 

“You don’t want to see old Squire Forrest,” 
said the villager, “‘do you? ’Cos he’s dead e’en- 
a’most ten year.” 

‘*No; [have no wish to see the squire at pre- 
sent,” returned the stranger, witha smile. “It is 
his son, Mr. Allen Forrest, that I am looking for.” 

‘Then I’m afeard you won’t find him,” said the 
other; “‘ he keeps himself mighty close, I can tell 
you. Nota man in the village has seen hide nor 
hair of him since the day his wife died.” 


=< 
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A twinge of sadness came to the stranger’s face 
at these words, and being now informed of the di- 
rection he should take, he rode off with a hasty 
“Thank you” to his informant, and seon reached 
the tall, gaunt fir-trees that stood like attenuated 
sentinels, guarding the approaches to the Forrest 
mansion. 

The arrival of a stranger in Ridgeville, and of a 
stranger, too, who persisted in going to see the 
mysterious recluse, Allen Forrest, was an item of 
thrilling importance, entitling the bearer to the 
highest ambassadorial honors. The lounger, who 
had been the spokesman of the party at the black- 
smith’s shop, was accordingly treated with dis- 
tinguished consideration in the bar-room of the 
Washington Hotel that night. Many were the 
steaming and savory glasses tendered him that 
evening, without money and without price, and 
often was he entreated to tell his story over again 
to a new comer, repeat the exact words the stranger 
had used, the exact words he himself had used, at 
what point in the conversation the stranger’s face 
suffered a change, etc., etc. And though those 
who were with him at the time endeavored to share 
the honors of the narrative, he would brook no 
infringement upon his copyright, and entered into 
eleemosynary intoxication in solitary state. 





CHAPTER IIl.—THE GREEN CHAMBER, 


[The rest of the story is told by the stranger of 
Chapter IT.] 


I scaARCELY know what moved me to visit Allen 
Forrest. It was certainly not from any love I bore 
him. We were warm and close friends once, in 
our college days, but the distrust we felt for each 
other when we found that we were both paying 
court to beautiful Clara Temple, ripened, on my 
side, into hate when she declared her preference 
for him. I can see now, in the coolness of time, 
that she neither loved me nor endeavored to make 
me believe that she did. She was too noble a soul 
to flirt. That combination of vanity and heartless- 
ness which goes by the name, which tramples the 
flower of an honest man’s love into the eternal 
mire, was too mean a trick for her to understand 
or practise. But the “‘trifles light as air,” which 
seem so strong a confirmation to the lover, fed me 
with vain hopes. The courtesies, which came of a 
natural kindness, I misconstrued as an encourage- 
ment. For months I blundered or in this blind 
way. I came to love her passionately—madly. 
The mere touch of her soft, little hand, on greet- 
ing me, sent a rapturous thrill throughout my 
whole body. I had such a holy regard for her that 
she seemed like a sacred presence in the room. I 
lifted her, by my love, to so high a place, that I, 
myself, could not approach her. 

An hundred times I trembled on the brink of a 
declaration of my love, and each time drew back 
again, frightened at my own audacity. Still I felt 
that she must be mine in the end, simply because 
she was the only woman in the world whom I could 
love. With her life would be sunshine and a 
smooth road; without her, darkness and ugly pit- 
falls. 

In my youthful enthusiasm I made a confidant 
of my chum, Allen Forrest, and poured the story 
of my love into his ear. Soon after I took him to 
see my beauty. We now visited her house fre- 
quently in company. Soon I discovered that he 


went of his own accord, without me. I kepta 
close watch on him afterthat. Next I learned that 


they took long walks in the woods together. Con- 
cealed behind a tree, I surprised them in one of 
these rambles. His arm was about her waist, and, 
as he talked, she gazed up into his face with all the 
tenderness of love. Great God! 1 could have torn 
his heart out and thrown it tothe dogs! That night 
I wrote her a letter full of raving and reproaches. 








I pinnod on the page a little slip of mignonette 


Reconciliation of the old-tume Enemies. 


which she had given me (probably without a though 
of the significance which I attached to it), and 
encircled it with scorching sarcasms. The poor 
leaves seemed to wither at the burning words. In 
another letter I upbraided Allen Forrest as a 
traitor whose name I never wished to hear again 
I spat upon his pretended friendship, and loaded 
him with my curses. 

Before morning dawned I had left the place, a 
broken-hearted man. The light of my life was out. 
I groped along in utter darkness, and for months 
I shunned the eyes of man, hugging my griefs in a 
solitude of my own making. This brought on a 
fever, and I was now sick in body as well as in 
soul. I prayed to die, but the cursed doctor saved 
me. 

At the end of a year I heard that they were 
married. I had suffered so much in anticipation 
of the news that it could give me no additional 
pang. I had become callous to pain. 





On 


Road. 


the 


Three days afterwards I learned that suc was 
dead! The news at first stupified rather than 
horrified me. A grim satisfaction at the blow 
which had fallen upon my rival mingled with a 
regret at the death of one whom I had so fondly 
loved. In my miserable vanity I looked upon her 
sudden death as an act of Divine retribution for 
my wrongs. I exulted that my enemy’s happiress 
had been of such short duration. When the first 
revengeful gust had passed, a sombre sadness came 
over me. It was desolating to think that the face 
that was once so dear to me was now coldly set in 
death; that the heaving bosom on which I 
had so longed to lay my weary head, asin a plaee 
of refuge, was wrapped in the embrace of the 
chilling shroud, that the rigid fingers should know 
no love-pressure for evermore. I knew that she 
was not mine and never would be, but it did not 
seem that I had utterly lost her until i heard that 
she was dead. That was the last bitter drop left in 
the bottom of the cup. 

There was a mystery, too, surrounding this 
sudden death that addedto my grief. Clara Forrest 
(how I hated to think of her by that name!) died 
in her father-in-law’s house on the second night 
after her marriage. She was found a corpse in her 
bed by the servants inthe morning. Her husband, 
hastily summoned from her side a few hours after 
the wedding ceremony, to attend the deathbed of a 
near relative, returned to find his wife in her coffin. 
The cause of her sudden flight had never been ex- 
plained. The mystery, if mystery it was, was fast 
locked in the bosoms of the Forrest family. The 
authorities of the village had suggested a post- 
mortem examination, and even insisted upon it at 
first, but the idea was so horrible to the mind of his 
son, that Squire Forrest used his influence and put 
the proposition down. 

The matter stirred the gossips, as might have 
been expected, and gave rise to any number of ex- 
traordinary stories, but I had never heard a single 
intelligent solution of the case. As time passed 
on—Time, which is said to heal wounds that defy 
the physician’s skill, but which only served to cau- 
terize mine—I went into business, mechanica'ly, 
because a man must do something to save himself 
from suicide, and fortune, which I neither sought 
nor cared for, came unto me. Iam now known as 
a rich man, and esteemed accordingly. So twenty 
years have rolled by. My hair is slightly streaked 
with gray, but Allen Forrest, they told me, the 
other day, was a crooked white-haired man, bent 
down with the weight of his sorrow. The stories 
they told me of him interested me; they said that 
he had not stirred from the room in which she died 
since the fatal morning twenty years ago, that he 
would receive no visitors, and there #véed a sour 
and misanthropical life. Idonot know what spirit 
possessed me, but I determined to go and see him. 
Last Wednesday, I set out on horseback for the 
village near which he lives. There a rustic clown 
directed me to his house. 

A sharp trot soon brought me to the place. Fu- 
nereal fir-trees skirted the front of the house 
There was a general air of decay about the grounds 
What was once a pleasant garden had become, 
through neglect, a patch of rank weeds. A gravel 
walk, whose white pebbles had turned yellow, 
offered a fair field for forward thistles and had been 
taken advantage of accordingly. The fence that 
partially protected it from stray cows was in the 
last stage of infirmity, and trembled so violently 
when I dismounted and opened the gate, that I was 
afraid it would all come down with a crash. The 
house, towards which I now walked with my horse’s 
bridle on my arm, had a similar air of mouldiness. 
Worm-eaten and moss-covered shutters closed all 
the windows but two on its front side. These were 
on the second floor, and from them proceeded a fitfal 





light like that of a wood fire. This light, with the 


exception of a feeble curl of smoke from a back 
chimney that struggled for ascendancy with the 
dampness, was the only sign of life that the place 
afforded. I hammered heavily on the front door 
with the butt of my riding-whip. The echoes 
sounded dismally along the wall within and died 
Ly, no came. Again I rapped and 
waited. Stillnoanswer. The delay was vexatious, 
the more especially as the clouds which had threat- 
ened all the day now broke forth in rain. I sought 
the back of the house, where, in a little kitchen, I 
found a grizzled old woman bending over a fire, 
a sorbed in cooking. 

“My good woman,” said I, ‘is Mr. Forrest at 
home ?” ’ 

She turned round upon me with a glance of as- 
tonishment and grunted, 

“ No.” 

‘*When did he go out ?” 

‘He never goes out.” 

‘‘He must be at home now, then.” 

‘*No, he isn’t.” 

‘* How do you explain that ?” 

“Don’t bother!” 

The old woman turned again to her cooking, and 
having thus dismissed me from her mind, apparent- 
ly lost all unconsciousness of my presence. 

{ recommenced; 

** But I must see him, I say.” 

She lifted up her head from the fire in angry 
surprise. 

“You here »gain! 
to come here.” 

“No one?” 

‘No one!” 

‘« But I am an exception.” 

“I always set the dog on exceptions. 
Rover! Rover! Rover!” 

She whistled as well as her spare teeth would 
allow, but the dog was either an imaginary one or 
else was out of hearing. No Roverappeared. The 
old woman was discomfited. 1 saw that it was 
necessary to follow up my advantage with firm- 
ness. 

«Old woman, whether you take me to see your 
master or not is of no consequence to me. I shall 
Get out of the way.” 


away, but one 


Goaway! Nooneisallowed 


Here, 


go in spite of you. 

1 made two or three steps towards a door that led 
into the main body of the house. 

“Stop!” she shrieked, throwing her skinny arms 
up in affright and planting herself in my path. 

I recoiled involuntarily as her unearthly scream 
smote my ear, but it was only for an instant. 

“Stop! I say,” she cried again, and with in- 
“Don't go there. In the 
name of God don’t go there! He’d kill me if I 
should let anybody in. He'd kill himself. He'd 
kill you. He’d kill all of us! He's not in his right 
mind, sir. What do you want to see him for? 
Nobody ever troubles us here. I’m a withered old 
woman, and he’s a broken-hearted man. Go away, 
I say, if you’ve a heart in your bosom, and leave us 


creased vehemence. 


alone.” 

«““ Woman! I must see your master.” 

Again she remonstrated, but I pushed her aside 
and had nearly gained the door, when, finding her- 
self overpowered, the old woman cried out: 

“Stop! I'll go! Let me go, sir. I'll take your 
name. You won't come inif he doesn’t want you, 
sir, will you?” 

“No; of course not.” 

The old crone took my card and hobbled off with 
it. In a few minutes she returned, with an ex- 
pression of blank amazement upon her wrinkled 
face. Before she spoke she walked all around me, 
as if to inspect me at every point. Then, with her 
gray eyes fixed upon my face, she said slowly and 
solemnly : ses 

“ He—says—you—may—come—in. 

Leading the way, and turning around every few 
steps to look at me again as if I were some super- 
natural being whom she momentarily expected to 
see vanish in a cloud of yellow fire, the old woman 
passed into a damp hall, thence up a rich etty stair- 
case, and finely stopped at a door distinguished 
from the rest by the faint gleams of light that 
struggled through its chinks. 

The old woman rapped at the door with her bony 
knuckles. 

“Come in,” cried a feeble voice. 

The old woman opened the door, and I entered. 

Crouched in an armchair by the fire was a figure 
as different from the Allen Forrest that I had 
known, as light is from darkness, For an instant 
I thought that there must be some mistake, and 
was on the point of retiring, but at the sound of my 
footstep he rose from his chair, not without some 
difficulty, and said in a voice wholly destitute of 
emotion 

“ Edwin Gervaize, what do you want with me ?” 

The well-remembered voice recalled me, and we 
s‘ood facing each other. By his mien he showed 
that he had no interest in the answer to the ques- 
tion he had asked, and that ifI had not chosen to 
respond he w ould have calmly seated himself again 
and left me to stand there for countless ages. All 
concern in the business of life seemed gone from 
him.* He paid no heed to persons or events. The 
great flood of misfortune that had poured upon him 
had washed away all traces of his connection with 
the outer world. I had not determined in myself 
what the character of our interview should be. The 
impulse that had led me to his house had not re- 
solved itself into anything definite in regard to my 
actions when there. Whether the meeting should 
be one of anxiety or recrimination I could not tell. 
With the wrong he had done me still lingering in 

my memory and the thought that he had not yet 
forgotten the old feelings of rivalry, I cour‘tedupon 
a cool reception and was prepared to meet ice with 
ice. But when I looked upon his bent and tremb- 
ling form, his pale face in which grief had ploughed 
her deepest furrow, his bowed head and snowy 
locks that something else than years had whitened, 
I felt, indeed, that his sorrow had been greater 
than mine, and my heart was softened to him. 
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Resentment could not abide in the presence of 8o 
much misery. 

“ Edwin Gervaize, what do you want of me ?” he 
said again, in precisely the same tone of voice as 
before. 

“T have come to—to see you, Allen.” 

“Tama sorry sight t» see,” he said sadly, with 
a glance downward at his shrivelled limbs; “ and 
for many years I have denied everyone. But Isee 
that you do not come with malice.” 

“No, it would be folly now. We will forget our 
quarrel.” 

“‘IT am glad to hear you say that. I wish to be 
at peace with you ere I die, and I feel already that 
I have not long to live. There, your hand. Sit 
down.” 

He resumed his armchair, and I took a seat on 
the opposite side of the fire. He leaned his head 
upon his thin, white hand and gazed at the crack- 
ling logs. Neither of us was disposed to speak, 
aud for some time nothing broke the silence of the 
room but the howling of the wind without and the 
patter of the rain upon the window-panes. 

I looked about the room, It was simply fur- 
nished, and betokened in its arrangements the 
habits of an ascetic. Over the bed hung the por- 
trait of her whom we both had cause to remember 
so well, and on the table at Forrest’s right hand 
were strewn some letters, in a feminine hand- 
writing, with which he had evidently been engaged 
prior to my coming. They were yellow with age, 
these letters, crumpled with much handling and 
spotted over as if by tears. One had but to look 
at them to know the story of their reader’s solitary 
plearure. Only one thing remarkable I noticed in 
the room. This was the appearance of the walls, 
which here and there, at the height of a man’s head 
from the floor, were deeply indented. In 
places the wall-paper had been torn off, and the 
crumbling plaster bulged out from its brick base. 

When I had finished making these observations 
I turned again to Forrest. He was still gazing 
abstractedly into the fire. 

“You never leave this room, they tell me,” said I. 

‘*No,” he replicd, rousing himself from his rev- 
erie. ‘She died here.” 

Again he settled himself in his chair, again 
fixed his eyes steadily upon the fire. 

“ What—you will not think me inquisitive, 
Allen ?—what was the manner of her death? Its 
suddenness was always inexplicable to me.” 

“TI will tell you,” he said. ‘I have never 
breathed a word of it to mortal man—not that I 
wished to keep it a secret, but because it pained me 
to talk about it. But you bave a right to know. 
You remember when we were married ?” 


some 


“Pardon me,” he added, noting the change that 
came over my face, ‘‘my own grief makes me for- 
get that others too have suffered. Immediately 
after the wedding we started for this, my father’s 
house. On the road J was overtaken by a messen- 
ger, riding post-haste, who brought me the news of 
the desperate illness of a rich old uncle living 
some hundred miles “away, together with a sum- 
mons to instantly attend his bedside. In another 
envelope was a postscript from the physician in 
charge, warning me to use all possible dispatch, as 
he would not answer for the life of my relative for 
more than forty-eight hours longer. I was nearly 
distracted by the dilemma in which I was thus 
placed. This uncle had always been very kind to 
me. Having no children of his own, he had made 
a pet of me from boyhood. He had more than 
once announced his intention of leaving me heir to 
his vast property. There could be no doubt that he 
intended to ratify his promise in this last visit. It 
seemed cruel, even inhuman, to let so good a friend 
die surrounded only by menials. On the other side 
stood the beautiful woman who had just been made 
mine, the bridal kisses yet warm upon her lips. 
Duty and interest drew me towards my uncle; love 
held me by my wife. In my sore strait I appealed 
to Clara for advice and rested the case with her. 
With that calm wisdom which she seemed ever to 
possess she counseled me to lose no time in repair- 
ing to my uncle. She urged that it would be a piti- 
ful recompense for all his kindness to desert him in 
his dying hour. Thus strengthening my resolve 
she induced me to leave her to continue her jour- 
ney alone. She did not attempt to disguise the 
pang which the sudden parting cost her, but it was 
best that we should make the sacrifice, and she, on 
her side, made it without a murmur. I folded her 
in my arms ina long embrace, and then hurried 
away, fearful lest my ardor should get the better of 
my good intentions and take me back to her. Ina 
few minutes I was being whirled away in an oppo- 
site direction. I reached my uncle just in time to 
reczive his farewell blessing and to learn from his 
own lips that I was henceforth an independently 
rich man. 

“As as the last sad rites were over I 
hastened back to my bride on the wings of the 
wind. On the way I indulged myself in rosy spec- 
ulations as to the future. Riches were mine— 
riches which would command every luxury in life. 
The wildest whim of my love I could gratify. 
We would go abroad and seek in foreign lands 
those soft delights which superior art and refine- 
ment afford. Lapped in the lazy airs of Italy we 
would live and dream of love alone. 

“Even though oceupied with such blissful 
thoughts the journey seemed an endless one. At 
last, however, I reached my father’s house. The 
strange stillness which reigned about the place 
surprised me. I had expected joyousness ond 
bustle. But everything was quiet, and even the 
dumb animals seemed to have forsaken their usual 
avocations. No men servants were stirring in the 
fields where, ordinarily, all were so busy. As I 
neared the house I discovered that the shutters of 
a cettain room on the second floor—the Green 
Chamber we called it;the paper on its walls and its 
general decorations being of that color—were 
closed. It was the room which had been set apart 
for us! Nearer still, and I saw crape on the door. 
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attempted to advance, but seemed rooted to the 
ground; to ery out, but my tongue clove to the 
roof of my moutb. A shudder ran through my 
whole body. I gasped and fell. 

“When I returned to consciousness I was lying 
ina bed. A whispered consultation was going on 
near me. 

“Is he any better, doctor?" was said in a voice 
which I recognized as that of my mother, 

“Yes; I think he will soon be able to get up, 
but he has a hard trial before him. The delirium 
of the past three weeks has left him very weak, 
mentally as well as physically, and I fear to have 
her death mentioned to him again.” 

“It was true, then. Clara, my life, my love, 
was dead! And I had been delirious for three 
weeks! The cold earth hid her from me for ever, 
and I might not look upon her face again, even iu 
death. I bit my flesh in my agony. 

“‘It was many weeks more before they would tell 
me any of the details of herdeath. Then I learned 
that she had arrived toward evening on the day on 
which I had left her to go on that ill-fated journey. 
She appeared to be in perfect health. That night 
she slept in the green chamber. The next morn- 
ing she appeared at breakfast looking very pale. 
My mother, with a woman’s quick eye, discovered 
that she was ailing, and when they were alone to- 
gether asked her what the matter was. But Clara 
answered ‘ Nothing,’ and turned the conversation. 
The next morning she did not appear at breakfast. 
A servant, sent to look for her, knocked at the 
door without eliciting any response. The family 
now became alarmed. The door was broken in. 
My pretty bride was found dead in her bed, her 
face distorted and her body twisted as if she had 
suffered most horrible convulsions. 

**When I heard this an awful rage came upon 
me. I felt like a demon, I cuised my father and 
mother for letting her die thus under their very 
roof without aiding her. I accused the whole 
household of murdering her. I cursed myself for 
leaving her to their tender mercies on our wed 
ding-day. If I had been near they would not have 
dared to murder her. I called upon, I besought 
them in the name of Heaven to give me back my 
sweet love. At last, prostrated by my ewn vio- 
lence, I sobbed myself to sleep. 

“When f had sufficiently recovered to be able to 
move about I insisted upon going into the green 
chamber, and notwithstanding strenuous opposi- 
tion on the part of my mother, succeeded in car- 
rying my point. Once here I locked the door and 
refused to see any one. When dinnertime came 
my dinner was sent up to me. What my reflec- 
tions were, alone in the deatn-chamber, I need 
not tell you. You can imagine without any assist- 
ance from me. In my calmer mements I endea- 
vored to determine what had been the cause of her 
sudden death. That her death had been a violent 
one there could be no room for doubt. But who 
could have killed her? She had not an enemy in 
the world that I knew of or could imagine. Be- 
sides this, how could any one have gained access 
tothe room? On that fatal morning the door was 
found locked on the inside, and the windows were 
too high from the ground to admit of an entrance 
by that means. Wearied with these heavy thoughts 
I at last threw myself upon the bed and fell 
asleep. 

“Soon, whether in my dreams, or in that strange 
state of torpor which is neither sleeping or waking, 
I saw rising before me a green monster whose face 
was filled with diabolical hate. This horrid figure 
grew gradually into extraordinary proportions. 
His hideous head reached the ceiling, and when he 
stretched out his arms his crooked fingers touched 
the walls on either side of the room. In his body 
this creature was formed like a Titan. His great 
chest looked like an iron wall, and the muscles 
swelled big on his enormous arms. His eyes were 
fierce with a savage lustre, and his teeth were long 
and cruel. The unearthly color of his skin added 
to the terror with which he inspired me. My soul 
shivered in affright at the very sight of him. Pre- 
sently he took a step in advance. As he moved he 
séemed to pervade the whole room. There was no 
escape from him. He took another step. I could 
feel his hot and revolting breath. I saw, too, that 
he carried in his right hand a bar of iron heated 
red-hot. Before I had time to look again he leaped 
suddenly upon me. Crushed by his weight and 
sickened by his breath which now came upon my 
very lips, I felt that all resistance would be use- 
less. After glaring at me for a moment thus, the 
monster fastened his long sharp claws into my 
breast, and tore my flesh with a hellish delight. I 
called aloud in my agony for help, but there was 
no help. The fiend continued to cause me intoler- 
able pains. It seemed as if he were digging for 
my heart. 

** At last, after what seemed to me an age of suf- 
fering, he rose, and passing the red-hot iron over 
my eyes, vanished as suddenly as he had appeared. 

** How I survived the night I know not. In the 
morning I was too weak to rise, and a servant was 
obliged to carry me back into my old room. I told 
no one of what had passed. 

‘* At first I attempted to dismiss the matter as an 
hallucination of my overwrought brain. But the 
sharp pains in my chest and. the soreness of my 
eyes would not permit of this theory. 

“During the day I bribed one of the farm ser- 
vants to pass the night in the green chamber. He 
was a great strapping fellof who could have felled 
an ox at one blow of his fist, but with the supersti- 
tion of his class he had an antipathy to sleeping in 
a room in which a death had occurred. A large 
sum of money, however, quieted his fears; and he 
final y consented to the experiment. At about 
midnight he ran into my room, the picture of ab- 
ject terror, crossing himself as he ran and calling 
upon the Holy Virgin to protect him. 

**Oh murther! murther! oh for the love of God 
what did you send me in the room for! Oh! I’ve 
seen a ghost! a ghost all in green! He jumped 


At this a bolt of ice shot through my heart. I | upon me, and tore me chist with his iron nails. Oh 
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murther! what did I go into the room for! N© 
wonder th? poor lady died there.’ 

‘It was some time before the fellow was suffi- 
ciently recovered to give me a connected account 
of his experience. When he did I found that it 
corresponded almost exactly with my own. 

“There was some mystery about thi: ghost, 
then, which cou!d not be attributed to the imagina- 
tion. This lusty boor had never imagined anything 
in his life, and yet he had seen the phant«m as well 
as I. 

“There happened at this time to be a distin- 
guished physician from New York visiting at one 
of our neighbors. To him I. wrote, saying that I 
could not trust any of our village doctors, and that 
I wished to consult with him on a matter of grave 
importance. He came. I told him the 
symptoms of my complaint, for I still suffered 
.cutely in the chest, and ended by confiding to him 
the story of my night’s experience in the green 
chamber. 

‘* He requested to be shown to the room in ques- 
tion. Iescorted him hither. He had no sooner 
entered than he complained of the bad air, and 
threw up a window. He then begin to search the 
apartment. Presently he stopped before a pile of 
old books in a corner. He brushed one of them 
off with his hand, as a preliminary to looking into 
it. When he had done this I noticed a green dust 
on the tips of his fingers. I called his attention to 
the fact. He quietly answered: 

“*T thought so,’ and stooping down, ran his 
finger through a ridge of this green dust on the 
corner of another book. He next tore a scrap of 
the green paper from the wall. 

“«*T will undertake,” said he, ‘to exorcise the 
demon who has twice so cruelly made you feel his 
power.’ 

“* What! how, doctor, can it be done ?’ 

“*The plan is very simple. You have been poi- 
soned by the arseniate of copper. Luckily, you 
only endured it one night. In her novel situation, 
distracted by your absence, and probably afiaid of 
being laughed at for her girlish fears, your wife 
braved the danger twice and paid the penalty with 
her life.’ 

**Good God! you do not tell me so! My suspi- 
cions then were correct, and she was murdered.’ 


soon 


** Murdered, yes, but only indirectly by human 
hands. This chamber, you tell me, was a long 
time in disuse, and was only opened after many 
years, to receive yourself and wife. The color of 
this wall-paper is a chemical preparation, the base 
f which is arsenic. Thence comes the dust which 
[ just now shook from those bookg there. In stir- 
ring about the room you put in movement the poi- 
sonous particles which have so leng found a rest- 
ing-place on the furniture, the books, the carpet 
and the bed-curtains. This attacked you by the 
mouth, the nose and the eyes. Some of it even 
got into your lungs, and endangered your life. As 
for the demon, the suffocation from which you suf- 
fered and your excited brain gave birth to him. 
Have every inch of this cursed wall-paper torn off 
ind burnt, the room thoroughly washed and aired, 
and you may sleep in it with as much impunity as 
in the white-papered room which we have just 
left.’ 

** The doctor bowed, and took his departure. 

** When he was gone I regretted that I had ever 
called him. If he had but told me that Clara’s 
murderer was a living being, a man or woman, 
whom I could have hunted through the world and 
wreaked my vengeance on at last, it seemed to me 
that it would have been some assuagement of my 
griefs. But that that sweet life shou!d be put out 
by these dumb walls! The thought was madden- 
ing, and in my fury 1 flung myself upon them and 
beat them until my hands were bruised and bloody. 

‘* But such outbursts could not last for ever, and 
after atime I settled down to my fate. Move in 
the world again I could not. Ambition had been 
seared out of me as with a hotiron. My supera- 
bundant wealth made all exertion unnecessary, 
and I resolved to live henceforth the life of a her- 
mit. 

‘* This room being prepared as the doctor had 
advised, I moved iuto it, and here have lived ever 
since. 

‘My father and mother died years ago. The 
servants have all wandered off, for I had no work 
for them to do, and the old woman whom you saw 
below is the only soul that shares the solitude of 
this dreary hcuse with me.” 

Hardly had Forrest ceased speaking when a ter- 
rific peal of thunder broke apparently right over 
our heads. It was succeeded by a sharp flash of 
lightning, which cast a lurid glare throughout the 
room. I started involuntarily at this ominous 
finale to the sad story I had just heard. Forrest 
leaped upon his feet. There was a wild look in 
his eye, and I feared that he might be on the point 
of committing some desperate act. He walked 
slowly, and with tottering steps, towards the bed, 
his eyes fixed upon the portrait which 
mounted it. 

“T am coming,” he said, waving his hand to- 
ward the beautiful face. ‘1 am coming—Clara— 
love—I am coming.” 

Another deep roar of thunder and a loud crash 
as if the heavens were falling. 


sur- 


When I looked again Allen Ferrest lay prone 
upon the floor, his hands stretched out in the direc- 
tion of the picture which he had endeavored to 
reach. 

I hastened to raise him and pour the words of 


tenderness and consolation into his ear. But it 
was too late now. 

He was dead. 

ALARMING stories have been told about 
eople being poisoned with rye coffee; but Mra. 


Partington (Shillaber) suggests that some of those 
who use the extract of old rye in other fluid forms 
may be subject to quite as much damage as the rye 
coffee drinkers, 
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DREAMS. 


WiLp wandering dream3! in dusky midnight 
stealing, 
Why wake ye thus the memories of the dead? 
Spirits departed to our gaze revealing; 
Forms that we loved ere life’s warm breath 
had fled, 
Ye cannot bring them back, false dreams! 
then why 
Chas? ye Sleep’s angels from their guardian 
watch ? 
Like doves fast 
away, 
With quick dispatch. 
Wherefore this mockery ? 
Wild wandering dreams! 


fluttering from the hawk 


Wizards of night! were yon false phantom 
shade 
A form with life-blood mantling as of yore, 
A face whose lips, all trembling, half betrayed 
The secret that the eye had told before ; 
Were the dear image summoned yesternight 
(Summoned in mockery) by my side to-day, 
With beauty radiant as the stars of night, 
Or shimmering lights that on blue ocean play, 
Present in mortal guise as long ago, 
I'd curse the spell that brought her to me so, 
From starry spheres, 

To roam with weary steps this vale of tears, 
Suffering life’s fitful fever through long years, 
Then withering go, 

Dying again! 
Wild midnight revellers! if reeds must come 
On stars quick tripping-- flash the soul away 
Where dwell the blest around the Eternal 
throne; 
Show us heaven’s raptures; paint eternity ; 
But hovering earthward wake no memories 
here 
Of loved ones blest! 
Let angels tell us how old Time speeds on; 
How soon the scytheman comes, and we are 
gone 
To meet them there 
And take our rest! 


My Fault and Its Punishment. 
By Kate Louise Ely. 


Out of doors every tree, and plant, and 
insect was blessed by the refreshing air and shadow 
of night, whose ceol fingers had sprinkled the tired 
flowers with diamond dew fom the fountain of re- 
generation, which Lethean draught, once tasted, 
brought new life and forgetfulness of the past day’s 
scorching sun, which had left them feverish and 
languid. 

Indoors, I, Geraldine Yonge, stood by the epen 
window of my dressing-room, looking out upon 
this calm summer night, refusing to acknowledge 
its still charm, and resisting, with my wilful, pas- 
sionate heart, the hallowed influence of Nature’s 
sermon. 

I had been too well loved, too happy—too many 
blessings had brightened my path, and now, the 
spoiled favorite of Fortune, I was most assiduously 
planting thorns in my own heart. Stamping my 
foot with passion, I turned from the window, and 
impatiently throwing back the damp hair, which 
fell like a veil of rippling black around me, ex- 
claimed, 

“T will go! 
idiot ?” 

The door opened. It was my maid, her arm 
laden with the rich dress I had been expecting. 

“ Be quick, Victorine, I am ready,” I said. 

“Yes, madame ; I will dress you in one instant. 
Madame will go ?” 

** Certainly I will go,” I said, angrily. 
is my husband ?” o 

‘* Mr. Yonge is in the parlor reading.’ He came 
down from the nursery one minute ago. That Marie, 
imbecile, try to make him think that petite Florence 
is ill. C'est ridicule, that nurse is malicicuse ; she 
no wish you to go. That swect enfant is very 
well.” 

‘‘ Harry does not wish me to go,” I replied, 
madly and foolishly making a confidante of the 
Frenchwoman. ‘He said I should not; but if I 
am his wife, I will show Mr. Yonge that I am not 


Why am I crying here like an 


* Where 


his slave. Mrs. Coster’s party is the most dis- 
tingué of the season. He shall not keep me from 
it.” 


“Oh, mon dieu! Mr. Yonge is a monstare 
cruel; he will keep you like a nun. Madame is 
too beautiful to submit to jealous whims,” said the 
artful maid. 

I sat down entirely decided. 

“Give me that bouquet, and dress my hair, 
Victorine.” 

The sportsman on the mantel clock had shot 
twice at a singing bird, showing that two precious 
hours had died before my elaborate toilette was 
completed. Then, afier a satified survey of my 
blue silk and Mechlin lace, I sprang lightly up the 
wide staircase to pass a few minutes in the nursery. 
My child was sleeping in her little bed with flushed 
cheeks and labored breath. Kissing passionately 
the baby face, and drawing closer the satin quilt, 
I asked, 

** Do you reaily think Florence is ill, Marie ?” 

‘She is not well, I fear, madame,” replied the 
nurse, earnestly. 

Why did I resist the impulse to throw aside my 
eartiess finery and fly to my husband, beseeching 
is forgiveness, and with him watch and cherish 
e little life that God had confided to my care 
ut I only said, 

“‘I think it is nothing but a slight cold. 
@ back early.” 






I will 





Victorine came to call me; 

“Mr. and Mrs. Lane are here to accompany 
madame.” 

“Turn down the gas, Marie; it is too bright for 
baby to sleep well,” and I pressed one more kiss on 
my child's pure brow. She awoke. 

“Kiss me more, mamma. Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye, darling,” and I hastened, with beat- 
ing heart and reproachful conscience, to join my 
thoughtless friends. How could I leave my sick 
child and go anywhere without the approval of my 
husband, expecting to find erjoyment? I almost 
wished Harry would appear and restrain my de- 
parture, but he did not, and I went without one 
word for him, who had not, till then, believed that 
his petted wife could so openly spurn and defy his 
wishes. 

The spacious salons of Mrs. Costar’s splendid 
house were thronged with the créme-de-la-créme of 
metropolitan ¢lite. There was a constant tide of 
flashing jewels, lustrous eyes, beautiful women, 
mingled with music, floating in “ invisibly fine 
festoons,” soft voices, dancing feet and fragrant 
flowers. It was certainly, par excellence, one of the 
most elegant reunions previous to Lent. I was one 
of the gayest of all that shining crowd; my feet were 
lightest in the dance, in spite of Harry’s oft re- 
peated opinion that ‘‘ married ladies should dance 
only with their husbands,” and my power of repartee 
was unusually brilliant, although fever spots 
burned on either cheek and my restless mind was 
ill at ease. Soon my magnificent bouquet of 
cameiias and violets was crushed and dismantled 
by my left hand that fluttered nervously among 
the poor flowers until they were destroyed. My 
extraordinary gaiety hid the revelation of an un- 
easy conscience. It was our first matrimonial dis- 
agreement, you see, and it made me completely 
miserable. 

I thought of the time when Harry Yonge had led 
me, robed in satin and delicate lace, from smiling 
parents, to the holy altar. I was then a childish, 
loving girl, craving all the love of his heart, and 
delighting to feel a sweet dependence on his affec- 
tionate protection, and now this clinging child, 
spoiled by too much hapviness, spurned his tender 
care and reared herself in superb womanhood, 
defiantly, in proud opposition, in very wayward- 
ness, against the husband of her love, the father 
of her child. How I wished that I had remained 
where my wifely and womanly sphere was plainly 
indicated, with my ailing infant, with him whom I 
had promised to love and obey. But the evil pride 
rose again in my heart and created fresh rebel- 
lion. 

‘I will not yield to the tyranny of my husband; 
he shall see that I dare act for myself.” 

And I stifled beautiful repentance, and hugged 
the thorns again to my bosom. 

Fred and Adelaide Lane, inveterate pleasure 
worshippers, stayed very late, but by urgent solici- 
tation I prevailed on them to withdraw before the 
mass of the company, after I had listened, wearily, 
for nearly an hour, to the stupid compliments and 
inanities of Arthur Tilden, a dilletante dandy, 
whom my husband particularly detested. 

‘The carriage is ready now, Geraldine, dear,” 
said Mrs. Lane. ‘Mr. Tilden, give Mrs. Yonge 
your arm,” and so I was, by my own folly, forced 
to accept his odious attentions as escort. 

We were soon at my door; there was a light in 
the parlor andnursery. NowagainI was penitent, 
and determined to confess my fault and ask for re- 
conciliation and pardon for my wrong and neglect. 

Mr. Tilden rang the bell. Victorine opened the 
door, whispering, 

‘* Ah, madame, the angel, Mademoiselle Florence, 
is ill with fever.” 

My husband stood in the back part of the hall 
with his hand on the parlor door—his face was dark 
with anger—I brushed in with smiling face and 
tears in my heart—“ Harry!” but he raised his 
hand to keep me off. 

“Who came home with you, Geraldine ?” 

“T came in Mr. Lane’s carriage with Fred and 
his wife,” I answered. 

“Who did I see on the steps as you entered— 
was it not that puppy, Tilden ?” 

“Mr. Arthur Tilden was kind enough to ring the 
bell for me,” was my frigid answer. 

The torrent broke forth. 

“And so you dared, Mrs. Yonge, to leave my 
house at night without my permission, nay, against 
my express desire, and return at this hour with a 
fool and a roué. You are loosening the tie that 
binds us—you are not fitted to be a wife, nor the 
mother of my child, whom the doctor has just found 
nursed by hirelings, while the mother was out this 
evening in search of amusement.” 

I staggered and nearly fell, and then went proudly 
up the stairs to my dressing-room, only saying, 
“When you are calmer, you will regret what you 
have said. I loved you before, I hate you now.” 

I would not let my maid undress me, I sent her 
away, and then tore the jewels from my hair and 
threw the costly lace-trimmed dress upon the floor, 
and burst into passionate sobs and storms of tears. 
This was more than I had expected from him who 
was always patient and tender. But my grief sub- 
sided, I was animated with a new idea. From the 
bureau I took all my jewels and laces; from the 
wardrobes I took all my rich dresses and laid them 
in a splendid pile. I arranged separately all the 
books, bijouterie and presents that love had be- 
stowed upon me—he had received me poor, and 
yoor I should depart. I hardened my heart against 
him, and opened the papier-maché writing-case he 
had given me one birthday, and wrote : 

“ Henry—~You have spoken to me this night as 
no man must. You have ssid 1am no mother to 
my child—you shall fill my place and your own. 
Do not teach her to hate me. Farewell, and when 


you are calmly thinking, remember that you have | 


driven from home and friends her whom you swore 
to love and cherish. GERALDIN®E.” 

I sealed this note and placed it upon the marble 
slab beneath the mirror—then I selected from my 
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wardrobe a dress of dark thick material, and throw- 
ing a shawl about my shoulders, I paced the room 
till morning shone palely through the closed shut- 
ters. I stole up to the nursery to bid my babe 
farewell, but the door was locked and I silently re- 
turned. The only precious thing I retained was a 
diamond-studded locket containing exquisite minia- 
tures of my husband and child. i placed the chain 
about my neck, and concealing my features beneath 
a thick veil, crept stealthily down the stairs and out 
of the front door. I cast one backward look at all 
that I was leaving. The house looked sad and still 
inthe gray morning light, and the dew hung on all 
the vine-leaves that wreathed the iron balcony 
which extended completely around it. I could al- 
most believe the roses and honeysuckles were weep- 
ing for my flight. A great sob burst bitterly from 
me, for I had lost his love; and then I sped 
onward, 

Up-town, in a quiet street, lived my cousin Laura, 
my only relative; thither I turned my steps. I 
knew that her husband was not in town, and she 
would keep my secret. She was a timid, delicate 
thing, end I could frighten her into a solemn 
promise not to betray me. 

When I reached there a servant was just open- 
ing a shutter—my cousin had not risen. I went 
into the parlor to wait for her. I picked up a book 
and threw myself upon a sofa—but soon slept from 
exhaustion. I was awakened by a scream—it was 
Laura—the servant had not told her of my arrival, 
and she was startled and surprised—she looked 
like a ghost of some unhappy being as she stood in 
her white muslin wrapper wringing her hands and 
pale as death. 

‘* Why, Geraldine, what has happened, what is 
the matter ?” she managed to utter. 

I spoke excitedly and fast. 

‘I have no home now, Laura; no husband, no 
child; I have lost his love—it was all a dream—you 
must conceal me for a day or two till I can do some- 
thing. I shall be away before Ralph returns.” 

I told her all the long story, and she wept with 
me, and promised that she would keep my secret 
on condition that she should always know where 
I was. 

About nine o’clock the bell was nerrly jerked off 
by Harry—he rushed in violently excited. Laura 
went down to the parlor trembling, and trying to 
recollect what I had told her to say. 

‘‘Mrs. Everett, you have seen my wife,” began 
Harry. 

“Tl have,” she answered, coldly. 

«She is here ?” 

“No sir,” said poor Laura. 

“‘Do you know where she has gone ?” 

‘*She said she was about to leave the city.” 

‘Did she tell you all ?” 

** She told me there had been a disagreement, but 
did not acquaint me with any particulars.” 

**Oh, Geraldine, poor child, I will find you. Can 
you give me no clue, Mrs. Everett ?” 

**T am unable to do so,” replied Laura, icily, and 
Harry went out distracted, banging the door so 
that the whole house was shaken. Who suffered 
the most, I wonder, during the dark days that 
came after ? 

A lady friend of Laura, during a call one morn- 
ing, expressed a desire to engage a governess for 
her children who had always been taught at home, 
I urged Laura to solicit the position for me without 
making known any of my previous history. The 
result was, that I became the instructress of two 
sweet little girls of eleven and fourteen years. 


We were at the piano one forenoon when I heard 
a familiar voice in the hall ask : 

“Who sings so divinely, is it a spirit or 
mortal ?” 

There was no mistaking the drawling affectation 
of those tones. It was Arthur Tilden. 

Katie, my younger pupil, sprang from the instru- 
ment, opened the door, and answered gaily, 

“It is our governess, Miss Yancey ”"—(I had 
assumed my maiden name)—then, quick as thought, 
she locked the door and danced back to me. 

“We don’t want intruders, do 
Yancey?” - 

1 chid the child for her rudeness, but mentally 
determined to fly from the new danger that menaced 
me. 

In our afternoon walk I stopped at the post-office 
and pretended to receive a letter of importance; 
that evening I informed my patroness that I should 
be obliged to leave her family, owing to a sudden 
bereavement. So with real regret and loud lamen- 
tations of my scholars, I was once more without 
a home. 

That evening I went secretly to see Laura. She 
told me that my baby—my little Florence was very 
ill, and had suffered ever since the miserable night 
that I left my home. I hired a room in a quiet 
family, and supported myself by embroidery, in 
which I excelled, Weeping over my deserted child, 
with bitter memories tugging at my heart, I sewed 
and sewed, and wrought the cunning tracery of 
silken fabrics with delicate ingenuity that repaid 
me well. 

One desolate night I could restrain myself no 
longer, and I determined to look once more on my 
lost home which 1 had left six weary months be- 
fore. It seemed as though I had been absent for 
six years. Enveloping myself in a shapeless man- 
tle, I passed out into the gloomy night, and with 
footsteps swift and light with excitement soon 
reached the house. I crept through the shrubbery 
to the garden; some servants were enjoying them- 
selves in the kitchen, never dreaming that the mis- 
erable wife of their master beheld and envied their 
merriment. ‘The windows of the back parlor were 
open, and the shutters slanted, so that I could see 
within. I went upon the balcony; my husband sat 
before a centre-table with shaded gaslight, looking 
over some papers ina portfolio. It was mine—I 
recognized it immediately. I could almost feel his 
breath; the tears rose to my eyes, he looked so 
sad and pale and weary. He raised a leaf of manu- 


Miss 
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script and read in such a sorrowful, penetrating 
voice—how I caught every word— 
“ This morn the bright October sun made gay 
The mourning robes of Autumn; and the earth 
Seemed almost joyous in its ripe beauty, 
Weeping not as J, that the chilling breath 
Of stern old winter, soon, alas! would rob 
The trees of even their sad apparel, 
Splendid, though sad, this brightness ere decay ; 
The brilliant hues speak with loud tongues to me 
Of the great change of frail mortality 
From life to death. 


1 looked upon the scene, 
And just beneath the open casement saw 
A vroman stranger in these parts, Her face 
Was beautiful, but pride and hate did seem 
To struggle on that field that they might gain 
Victory o’er woman's softer nature. 
I spoke, and as she turned her,troubled eyes 
Upon me suddenly, I cried, ‘Tell me, 
My sister, if I can do thee service ?” 
Throwing the bright ana waving auburn mass 
Back from her forehead, she answered fiercely, 
But changed to a deep cry of agony 
As if she gathered sympathy from me, 


‘ Oh bitter world! long years agone, a child 

Was born. To what? A life of woe. Its joy, 

Its only joy, was in the helpless time 

Of infaney, before the dimpled hands 

Could clasp the Book of Fate, or the babe's eyes 

Could read the characters graved there which tell 

The bitterness coming with existence, 

Before it learned to drink of Reason’s fount 

The draught that poisons all the future years, 

Which tasted once, cannot be dashed aside, 

But must he drained e’en though the dregs are 
Death ! 


Look up to Heaven! But the mist is dense, / 

Not even the luminious star of Hope q 

Can pierce the opaque atmosphere. The cliild 
Grown up to womanhood, in the darkness 
Grovelling still, awaits her destiny ; 

My home, my faith and hope of Heaven lost, 

My soul, my life, my love, all sold! sold! sold!’ 


The rich voice ceased, and while I tried to speak 
The bright uncovered head among the trees 

Was lost, as the unquiet spirit fled, 

Awaiting not compassion or response,” 


The exquisitely sympathetic voice ceased. I.was 
leaning against the shutter like a dark shadow, 
without power or movement, silently weeping.” He 
spoke again with faint, choked utterance, ‘My 
wife! oh, Geraldine, oh, love! God help me! may 
[ never find you?” I sobbed aloud. My hus- 
band rose, and with his first movement, like a 
broken charm, the black shadow glided from the 
balcony, past the murmuring fountains, out through 
the fading bushes, till I stood aloné and desolate 
in the still street, wearily toiling back to my little 
room, where I arrived trembling and breathless. 

That sleepless night I was thinking, thinking, 
thinking until St. Peter's clock greeted the advent 
of pale morn. I would do a sublime act and set at 
liberty my noble husband, who still remembered 
and pitied me. And my child, how my poor heart 
yearned for a sight of her sweet face—for one of 
her loving words and caresses. But my resolution 
was made, I would never see them more, would 
place an iron wall between us, and I could pray 
that Harry might find some one more worthy of 
him, and in believing me dead, sever himself from 
the past, and perhaps find that life to him might 
not prove the bitter draught that I would drink of. 

Two days from then, the morning papers had 
among the deaths : 

“In Cuba, W. I. Geraldine, daughter of the late 
Richard Yancey, and wife of Henry Yonge, Esq., 
of New York.” 

I had signed my own condemnation to banish- 
ment and lifelong misery, but I thought I had acted 
rightly and generously. 

For weeks I lay sick and nervous, unable to rise 
or leave my narrowroom. I lived a lifetime in my 
desolate grief. I had sold the shawl which I wore 
in my flight from home—it happened to be a valu- 
able one—an India camel’s hair that I had taken 
by chance. The sum realized in this way sufficed 
for my few wants, and I felt that I should need no 
more, for I was weak and sinking daily lower, and 
with a kind of apathetic satisfaction at the idea of 
approaching death, I made not the least effort to 
arouse myself from this state. 

A change came, Irealizedacalm joy. I felt that 
ere the morning sun rose high enough to look into 
my bedroom I should have passed to the unknown 
land—should have crossed the rapid river on whose 
bosom floated all my hopes. From the other side 
of the stream I could watch my beloved ones and 
be their attendant spirit, to warn them of any evil 
that should menaze them and lead them onward 
and upward to those bright shores where we should 
be again united, God having accepted my penitential 
prayers and tears. I could see the glittering wings 
of angel guides. “Lord be merciful unto me a 
sinner’—alone—I am going—my feet touch the 
dark waters. Help! —I sink beneath the flood. 
Save, Lord, or I perish—where no sorrow is—where 
he wipeth away all tears—zeceive——” 

Ah, ye have recalled me back to myself; my 
spirit was struggling in its prison walls. 

“* Open the door—open the door—Geraldine—it is 
I, Laura. Open the door, dear, quickly!” 

I had started from the couch with wild eyes and 
parted lips; I was seized with fever, and then icy 
chills and trembling. Why had she kept me from 
going home—why did she call me back? Then 
floods of thoughts rushed madly threugh my brain, 
a sharp pain in my heart—and I live—and—sutfer. 

“Open the door, Geraldine, I have news for 
ou.” 

4 (Concluded on page 142.) 








A NUMBER of odd epitaphs are going the 
round of the press. The following upon u tombstone 
in the cemetery near Cincinnati, is worthy of being 
placed among the numver: 

“ Here lies , who came to this city and died, 
for the benefit of his health,” 
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A DREAM OF THE PAST. 


BY CAROLINE EVANS. 


In pleasant fields I wandered forth, 
So gay I was and wild, 
My heart with joy was bounding high— 
I seemed again a child. 
And to my ear came soft and clear, 
The sound of sweet bells ringing— 
For it was in the month of May, 
And all the flowers were springing. 


The silent sunshine seemed so glad 
Upon that happy day, 
As though no cloud could cast its shade 
To gloom our smiling way. 
And never songs were half so sweet 
As those the birds were singing, 
Upon that merry morn in May, 
When all the flowers were springing. 


How safe I felt when tender arms 
I felt around me twine, 

I scarcely dared to meet the eyes 
Raised lovingly to mine. 

My heart rose up in hymns of joy, 
Like those the birds were singing— 

Upon that well remembered day, 
When all the flowers were springing. 


But now the gloomy autumn’s come, 
The flowers all withered lie, 
Too like the hopes that bloomed with them, 
They fade, and droop, and die. 
No birds are warbling on the thorn, 
No evening bells are ringing, 
No more it is the month of May, 
And not a flower is springing. 


Yet still I wander through the fields 
Whose vernal beauty’s o’er, 

But now no hand is clasped in mine, 
I meet those eyes no more. 

Ah! darkened is their tender light, 
Their gaze I'll never see, 

For stilled is the brave heart that beat 
So lovingly for me. 


And when the dreary winter's o’er 
Again the flowers will bioom, 

Again the joyous birds will sing, 
The air will breathe perfume. 

And though their beauty cannot wake 
The slumbering good and brave, 

The fragrant flowers will gem the grass 
That waves above his grave. 


Ah, would that I might share with him 
His dark and lonely bed, 
For me no terror has the grave, 
For all I loved is dead. 
And never more will glad my ear 
The tones of sweet bells ringing, 
No more I long for balmy May, 
When all the flowers are springing. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


AUTHOR OF “AURORA FLOYD,” “LADY AUDLEY'S 
SECRET,” “LADY LISLE,” “JOHN 
MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,” ETO. 








CHAPTER XI.—RICHARD THORNTON'S PROMISE. 


ELeanor VANE looked very sadly at all the com- 
mon, every-day sights connected with the domestic 
economy of the Pilasters, when she went back to 
Bloomsbury, after her interview with Mrs. Ban- 
nister. She had only lived a year and a-half in that 
humble locality, but it was in her nature to become 
quickly attached to places as well as persons, and 
sve had grown very fond of the Pildsters. Every- 
body about the piace knew her and loved her. The 
horses looked out of their open stable doors as she 
passed; the dogs came tumbling from their ken- 
nels, dragging half-a-dozen yards of rusty iren 
chain and a heap of straw at their heels, to greet 
her as she went by; the chimney-sweeps’ children 
courted her notice ; and at all the little shops where 
she had been wont to give orders and pay bills for 
the signora, the simple tradespeople tendered her 
t.veir admiration and homage. Her beauty was a 

;.te to the worthy citizens of the Pilasters. 
Couls’ @ll Bloomsbury, from Dudley street to the 
Squares, produce sunnier golden hair or brighter 
gray eyes were to be seen und.r the shadow 
of the dila,tidated colonnade when Eleanor Vane 

? 
“San atmosphere of love and admiration the 
girl had been very happy. She had one of those 
natures in which there lies a wondrous power of 
assimilation with the manners and hab.ts of others. 
She was never out ef place; she was never in the 
way. She was not ambitious. Her sunny tem- 
perament was the centre of perpetual peace and 
happiness, only to be disturbed by very terrible 
thunder-claps of grief snd trouble. She had been 
very happy with the signora; and to-day, when she 
looked round the little sitting-room, her eyes rest- 
ing sadly now on the old piano, now on a shelf of 
¢ ttered books, romances dear to Richard and her- 
self, and not too well treated by either ; no ¥ on the 
young man’s flaming magnum opus, the picture she 
had loved to criticise and abuse in mischievous en- 
joyment of the painter's anguish; now as she 


looked at these things, and remembered how soon | 


she must go away from them, the slow tears trickled 
down her cheeks, and she stood hopeless, despond- 
ent oa the gloomy threshold of her new life. 








She had found the familiar rooms empty upon 
her return from Bayswater, for the signora was 
away teaching beyond the regions of the New Road, 
and Richard was hard at work at the Phenix, 


where there were always new pieces to be produced | 


and new scenes to be painted. Eleanor had the 
little sitting-room all to herself; she took off her 
bonnet and sat down upon the old-fashioned chintz- 
covered sofa. She buried her head in the cushions 
and tried to think. 

The prospect of a new existence, which would 
have been delightful to most girls of her age, was 
utterly distasteful to her. Her nature was ache- 
sive; she would have gone to the furthest end of 
the world with her father if he had lived, or with 
Richard and the signora, whom she loved only less 
than she had loved him. But to sever every tie, 
and go out alone into the world with nothing be- 
tween her and desolation, was unspeakably terrible 
to this affectionate, impulsive girl. 

If it had been simply a question of her own ad- 
vantage, if by the sacrifice of her own advancement, 
her every prospect in life, she might have stayed 
with the friends she loved, she would not have hes- 
itated for a moment. But it was not so. Mrs. 
Bannister had clearly told her that she was a burden 
upon these generous people who had sheltered and 
suceored her in her hour of misery. The cruel 
word pauperism had been flang in her teeth, and 
with a racking brain this poor girl set herself to 
calculate how much her maintenance cost her 
friends, and how much she was able to contribute 
out of her own pitiful earnings. ’ 

Alas! the balance told against her when the sum 
was done. Her earnings were very, very small as 
yet; not because her talent was unappreciated, but 
because her pupils were poor, and a music-mistress, 
whose address was Bloomsbury Pilasters, could 
scarcely demand high payment for her services, or 
hope to obtain a very aristocratic connection. 

No, Mrs. Bannister—stern, uncompromising and 
disagreeable as the truth itself—had no doubt been 
right. Her duty lay before her. plainly indicated 
by that unpleasant menitor. She was bound to 
leave these dear friends, and to go out into the 
world to fight a lonely battle for herself. 

**T may be able to do something for them,” she 
thought; and this thought was the only gleam of 
light which illumined the darkness of her sorrow. 
*T may be able to save money enough to buy the sig- 
nora a black silk dress, and Richard a meerschaum, 
I should so like to buy Dick a meerschaum; I 
know the one he’d like—a bulldog’s head, with a 
silver collar round the neck. We looked at it one 
night at a shop in Holborn.” 

She rose from the sofa at last with an aching 
| heart and troubled brain, when the early shadows 

of the spring twilight were gathering in the room. 
She made up the fire and swept the hearth, and ar- 
ranged the tea things on the comfortable round 
table, and then sat down on a low stool by the fen- 
der to toast great rounds of uread which ‘would be 
as nothing in comparison to Richard’s all-devour- 
| ing capacity after a hard day’s work in the scene- 
room at the Phenix. . How pleasant it was to per- 
| form all these little familiar offices of love and duty. 
How sorrowlully she looked back to her simple, free- 
' and-easy life, now that she was to go amongst 
| strangers who would exact all manner of ceremo- 
nious observances from her. The Bohemianism of 
| her existenee had been its greatest charm, and this 
| poor benighted girl trembled at the prospect of a 
| life in which she would have to go through all 
| those terrible performances which she had read of, 
| fearfully and wonderingly, in certain erudite es- 
| says upon Etiquette, but which had never yet come 
| within the range of her experiences. 
| “It is my duty to gc away from them,” she 
| kept saying to herself; “it is my duty to go 
away.” 

She had schooled herself in this difficuit duty by 
the time her friends came home, and she twid them 
very quietly that she had seen Mrs. Bannister, and 
had agreed to accept her patronage and services. 

“I am going to be a sort of companion or musi- 
cal governess—I scarcely know which—to a young 
lady at a country house called Hazlewood,” she 
said. ‘Don’t think I am not sorry to leave you, 
dear signora, but Hortensia says it is better that I 
should do so.” 

‘* And don’t think»that I am not sorry to lose you, 
Nelly, when I tell you that I think your sister is 
right,” the signora answered gently, as. she kissed 
her protégée. 

Perhaps Eleanor was a little disappointed at this 
reply. She little dreamed how often Eliza Picirillo 
had struggled against the selfishness of her af- 
fection, before she had grown thus resigned to thi 
parting. , 

Mr. Richard Thornton groaned aloud. 

“T shall go out and pull dows a couple of the 
Pilasters, and bury myself under them a la Samp- 
son,” he said, piteously. “‘ What is to become of 
us without you, Eleanor? Who will come over 
to the Phenix, and applaud my great scenes with 
the ferule of an umbrella? Who'll cut up half- 
quartern loaves into toast when I am hungfy,)or 
have Welsh rarebits in readiness on the hob when 
I come home late at night? Who'll play Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘Songs without Words’ to me, wnd darn my 
stockings and sew buttons—absurd institutions, 
invented by ignorant people who have never known 
the blessing of pins—upon my shirts? Who'll 
abuse me when I go unshaven, or recommend 
blacking as an embellishment for my boots? 
Who'll career in and out of the room with a dirty 
white French poodle at her heels, looking like a 
| fair-haired Esmeralda with a curly-coated goat? 
| What are we to do without you, Eleanor ?” 

There was a sharp pain at poor Dick’s heartas 
| he apostrophised his adopted sister. Were his 
feelings quite brotherly ? was there no twinge of 
the fatal torture so common to mankind mingled 
with this young man’s feelings as he looked at the 
| beautiful face opposite to him, and remembered 
| how soon it would have vanished from that shabby 
| chamber, leaving only dismal emptiness behind ? 


| 





The signora looked »t her nephew and sighed. 
Yes, it was far better that Eleanor should go away. 
She could never have grown to love this honest- 
hearted, candid, slovenly scene-painter, whose 
coat was a perfect landscape in distemper by rea- 
son of the many colored splashes which adorned 
it. 

‘* My poor Dick would have fallen in love with 
her, and would have broken his good, honest 
heart,” Eliza Picirillo said. ‘I’m very glad she’s 
going away.” 

So from the road which destiny had appointed 
for her to tread there was not one voice to call 
Eleanor Vane aside. The affectionate and the in- 
different alike conspired to urge her onward. . It 
was only her own inclination that would have held 
her back. 

**If I could have stayed in London,” she thought, 
“there might have been some chance of my meet- 
ing that man. All scamps and villains come to 
hide themselves in London. But in a quiet coun- 
try village I shall be buried alive. When I pass 
the threshold of Mrs. Darrell’s house, I bid good- 
bye to the hope of crossing that man’s pathway.” 

The letter came very quickly from Mrs. Bannis- 
ter. Mrs. Darrell had accepted her dear friend's 
recommendation, and was ready to receive Miss 
Vincent. It was under this name the stockbroker’s 
widow had introduced her half-sister to the notice 
of her friend. 

“You will receive a salary of thirty pounds a 
year,” Hortensia Bannister wrote, ‘and your 
duties will be very light. Do not forget that your 
name at Hazlewood is to be Vincent, and that you 
are carefully to avoid all reference to your father. 
You will be amongst people who knew him well, 
and must, therefore, be on your guard. I have 
described you as the orpban daughter of a gentle- 
mau who died in reduced circumstances, and have 
thus strictly adhered to the truth. No questions 
will be asked of you, as Mrs Darrell is satisfied 
with my recommendation, and is too well bred to 
feel any vulgar curiosity as to your past history. I 
send you, per parcel delivery, a box of dresses and 
other wearing apparel, which will be of use to you. 
I also send you five pounds for such little extra 
expenditure as may be necessary. Hazlewood is 
thirty miles from London, and about seven from 
Windsor. You wi!l godown by the Great Western 
and stop at Slough, where a conveyance will meet 
you; but I will write further upon this matter be 
fore you go. Mrs. Darrell has kindly accorded you 
a fortnight’s delay for such preparations as you 
may require to make. You will be expected at 
Hazlewood on the 6th of April. 

‘*T have only one other remark to make. I know 
that your father cherished a foolish notion upon 
the subject of the Wocdlands property. Pray bear 
in mind that no such idea has ever been entertained 
by me. I know the Darrell family quite well 
enough to feel assured that they will take care of 
their own rights, which I am content to acknow- 
ledge. Remember, therefore, that I have no wish 
or expectation with regard to Mauriee de Cres 
pigny’s will, but it is, on the other hand, perfectly 
true, that in his youth he did make a solemn prom- 
ise that, in the event of his dying a bachelor, he 
would leave that money to my father or his heirs.” 

Eleanor Vane took very little notice of this final 
paragraph in her sister’s letter. Who cared for 
Maurice de Crespigny’s fortune? What was the 
good of itnow? It could not bring her father back 
to life ; it could not blot out that quict, unwitneased 
death-scene in the Parisian café; it could not re- 
habilitate the broken name, or restore the shattered 
life. What could it matter who inherited the vile 
and useless dress ? 

The fortnight passed in a feverish unsatisfactory 
manner. Richard and the signora took care to 
conceal the poignancy of their regret at parting 
with the gay-hearted girl, who had brought such 
new brightness into their narrow lives. Eleanor 
wept by stealth; dropping many bitter tears cver 
her work, as she remodelled Mrs. Bannister’s silk 
dresses, reducing those garments to the dimensions 
of her own gi:lish figure. The last night came by- 
and-bye, the night of the 5th of April, that eve of a 
sorrowful parting and the beginning of a new ex- 
istence. ; 

It happened to be a Sunday evening, and Eleanor 
and Richard walked out together in the quiet 
Bloomsbury streets while the bells were ringing for 
evening service, and the lamps glimmering dimly 
from the church windows. They chose the lone- 
liest streets in the old-fashioned middle-class quar- 
ter. Eleanor was very pale, very silent. This 
evening walk had been her express desire, and 
Richard watched her wonderingly. Her face had 
an expression which he remembered in the Rue 
l’Archevéque, when he had told her the story of 
her father’s death—an unnaturally rigid look, 
strangely opposed to the changeful brightness com- 
mon to that youthful countenance. 

They had strolled slowly hither and thither in 
the deserted streets for some time. The bells had 
ceased ringing, and the church-goers had all dis- 
appeared. The gray twilight was stealing into the 
streets and squares, and the lights began to shine 
out from the lower windows. 

“How quiet you are, Nelly,” Richard said at 
last; “why were you so anxious that we should 
come out together alone, my dear? I fancied you 
had something particular to say to me.” 

“I have something particular to say.” 

“ What about ?” asked Mr. Thornton. 

He looked thoughtfully at his companion. He 
could only see her profile—that clearly defined, 
almost classical outline—for she had not turned 
towards him when she spoke. Her gray eyes looked 
straight before her into empty space, and her lips 
were tightly compressed. 

“You love me, don’t you, Richard ?” she asked 
presently, with a suddenness that startled the 
scenespainter. 

Poor Dick blushed crimson at that alarming in- 
quiry. How could she be so cruel as to ask him 
such a question? For the last fortnight he had 





i 





been fighting with himself—Heaven knows how 
sturdily and honestly—in the herdic desire to put 
away this one fatal thought from his mind; and 
now the girl for whose sake he had been doing 
battle with his own selfishness, strikes the tenderest 
of all chords with her ignorant hand, and wounds 
her victim to the very quick. 

But Miss Vane had no consciousness of the mis- 
chief she had done, Coquetry was an unknown 
seienee to this girl of seventeen. In all matters 
connected with that womanly accomplishment she 
was as much a child now that her seventeenth 
birthday was past, as she had been in the old days 
at Chel-ea when she had upset Richard’s color- 
boxes and made grotesque copies of his paintings. 

‘I know you love me, Dick,” she continued, 
* quite as much as if I were your real sister, in- 
stead of a poor desolate girl who flung herself upon 
you and yours in the day of her affliction. I know 
you love me, Dick, and would do almost anything 
for my sako, and I wanted to speak to you to-night 
alone, because I am going to say something that 
would distress the dear signora if she were to hear 
is.” 

‘* What is it, my dear ?” 

‘You remember the story of my father’s death ?” 

“Only too well, Eleanor.” 

‘*And you remember the vow I made when you 
told me that story, Richard ?” 

The young man hesitated. 

“Yes, I do remember, Nelly,” he said, after a 
pause, “‘but I had hoped that you had forgotten 
that foolish vow. For it was foolish, you know, 
my dear, as well as unwomanly,” the young man 
added gravely. 

Eleanor’s eyes flashed defiance upon her friend, 
as she turned to him for the first time that even- 
ing. 

“Yes,” she cried, “ you thought that I had for- 
gotten, because I was not always talking of that 
man who caused my father’s death. You thought 
my sorrow for my father was only childish grief, 
that was to be forgotten when I turned my back 
upon the country where he lies in his abandoned 
grave—his unconsecrated grave, poor dear! You 
thought that nobody would ever try to avenge the 
poor, lonely old man’s murder—for it was a mur- 
der, Richard Thornton! What did the wretch who 
robbed him care for the anguish of the heart he 
broke? What aid he care what became of his vic- 
tim? It was as base and cruel a murder as was 
ever done upon this earth, Richard, though the 
world would not call it by that name.” 

“Eleanor, my dear Eleanor, why do you talk of 
these things ?” 

The girl’s voice had risen with the vehemence of 
her passion, and Richard Thornton dreaded the 
effect which this kind of conversation might have 
upon her excitable nature. 

“Nelly, my dear,” he said, “ it would be better 
to forget all this. What good can you do by cherish- 
ing these painful recollections? You are never 
likely to meet this man; you do not even know his 
name. He was a scamp and an adventurer, no 
doubt; he may be dead by this time. He may 
‘ave done something to bring himself within the 
power of the law, and he may be in prison or trans- 
ported.” 

‘He may have done something to bring himself 
within the power of the law,” repeated Eleanor. 
“* What do you mean ?” 

‘I mean that he may have committed some 
crime for which he could be punished.” 

“Could he be punished by the law for having 
cheated my father at cards ?” 

“That sort of charge is always difficult to be 
proved, Nell; impossible to be proved after the 
fact. No, I’m afraid tie law could never touch 
him for that.” 

“ But if he were to commit some other crime, he 
might be punished ?”’ 

* Of course.”’ 

“If 1 met him, Richard,” cried Eleanor Vane 
with a dangerous light kindling in her eyes, “I 
would try and lure him on to commit some crime, 
and then turn round upon him and say, ‘ ‘The law 
of the land could not avenge my father’s death, 
but it can punish you fora lesser crime. I iiave 
twisted the law to my own purpose, and made it 
redress my father’s wrongs.’ ” 

Richard Thornton stared aghast at his com- 
panion. 

“ Why, Eleanor,” he exclaimed, “ you talk like 
a Red Indian! This is quite shocking. You 
frighten me, really; you do indeed.” 

“I am sorry for that, Richard,” Miss Vane an- 
swered meekly. She was a child in all things 
which concerned her affections alone. “I wouldn’t 
grieve you or the dear signora for the world. But 
there are some things that are stronger than our- 
selves, Richard, and the oath that I took a year 
and a-half ago in the Rue l’Archevéque is one of 
those things. 1 have never forgotten, Dick. Night 
after night—though I’ve been happy and light- 
hearted enough in the day, Richard dear, for I 
could not be otherwise than happy with you :nd 
the signora—night after night 1 have lain awake 
thinking of my father’s death. If that death had 
been a common one, if he had died in my arms 
at the will of God instead of by the cruelty of a 
wretch, my grief might have worn itself out by 
this time. But as it is, I cannot forget; I cannot 
forgive. If all the Christian people in the world 
were to talk to me, I could never have one merciful 
feeling towards this man. If he were going to be 
hung to-morrow, I should be glad, and could walk 
barefoot to the place of his execution to see bim 
suffer. There is no treachery that I should think 
base if employed against him. There is no slow 
torture I could inflict upon him that would seem 
cruel enough to satisfy my hatred of him. Think 
what a helpless old maz, my father was; a broken- 
down gentleman; the sort of man whom every- 
tbody pities, whom everybody respects. Remember 
this; and then remember the cold-blooded delib- 
eration of the wretch who cheated him out of the 
money which was more than money to him— 
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which represented. honor—honesty—his child’s 
future—all he valued. Remember the remorseless 
cruelty of the wretch who looked on while this 
helpless old man suffered a slow agony of six or 
seven hours’ duration, and then left him alone in 
his misery and desolation. Think of this, Richard 
Thornten, and don’t wonder any longer if my feel- 
ings toward this man are not Christ.an-like.” 

“‘ My dear Eleanor, if I regret the vehemence of 
your feelings upon this subject, I do not defend the 
man whose treachery hurried your father to his 
unhappy death; I only wish to convince you of the 
folly you commit in cherishing these ides of ven- 
geance and retribution. Life is not a three-volume 
novel or a five-act play, you know, Nelly. The 
sudden meetings and strange coincidences common 
in novels are not very general in our every-day 
existence. It is not at all likely that in the whole 
course of your life you will ever again encounter 
this man. From the moment of your father’s 
death all clue to him was lost; for it was only your 
father who could have told us who and what he 
was, or, at least, who and what he represented 
himself to be. He is lost in the vast chaos of hu- 
manity now, my dear, and you have not the frailest 
clue by which you might hope to find him. For 
Heaven's sake, then, abandon all thoughts of an 
impossible revenge. Have you forgotten the 
words we heard mm the Epistle a few weeks ago: 
‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ 
If the melo-dramatic revenge of the stage is not 
practicable in real life, we know, at least, my dear 
—for you see we have it from very high authority— 
that wicked deeds do not go unpunished. Far 
away at the remotest limits of the earth, this man, 
whom your puny efforts would be powerless to in- 
jure, may suffer for his crime. Try and think of 
this, Eleanor.” 

“I cannot,” answered the girl. ‘The letter 
which my father wrote to me before he died was a 
direct charge which I will never disobey. The only 
inheritance I received from him was that letter; 
that letter in which he told me to avenge his death. 
I dare say you think me mad as well as wicked, 
Richard; but in spite of all you have said, I be- 
lieve that I shall meet this man !” 

The scene-painter sighed and relapsed into de- 
spondent silence. How could he argue with this 
girl? What could he do but love and admire her, 
and entrust himself to her direction if she had need 
of aslave. While he was thinking this, Eleanor 
clasped both her hands upon his arm and looked up 
earnestly in his face. 

“Richard, dear,” she said in a low voice, “I 
think you would serve me if you had the power.” 

“T would go through fire and water to do so, 
Nelly.” . 

‘IT want you to help me in this matter. You 
know as little of this man as I do, but you are 
much cleverer than me. You mix with other 
people and see something of the world; not much, 
I know, but still a great deal more thanI do. I 
am going away into a quiet country place, where 
there is no possible chance of meeting this man; 
you will stay in London——” 

‘Where I may brush against him in the streets 
any day, Nell, without being a shade the wiser as 
to his identity. My dear child, for any practical 
purpose you will be as near the man in Berkshire 
as I shall be in Bloomsbury. Don’t let’s talk of 
him, any longer, Nelly. I can’t tell you how this 
subject distresses me.” 

“TI won’t leave off talking of him,” said the 
young lady, resolutely, “ until you have made me 
a promise.” 

** What promise ?”’ 

“ That if ever you do come across any clue which 
may lead to the identification of the man I want to 
find, you will follow it up, patiently and faithfully, 
sparing neither trouble nor cost; for my sake, 
Richard, for my sake. Will you promise ?” 

“* I will, my dear,” Mr. Thornton answered. “I 
do promise, and I will keep my promise honestly if 
ever the chance of doing so should come to me. 
But I must tell you frankly, Nell, I don’t believe it 
ever will.” 

“Bless you for the promise, notwithstanding, 
Richard,” Eleanor said, warmly. “It has made 
me much happier. There will he two people hence- 
forth, instead of one, set against this man.” 

A dark frown overshadowed her face. It seemed 
as if she had uttered those last few words in the 
form of a threat and a defiance, which the man, 
whoever he was, and wherever he was, might hear. 

“You know all the strange things they say now 
about second sight, clairvoyance, odic force, mag- 
netic attraction—all sorts of long words whose 
meaning I don’t understand, Richard—I wonder 
sometimes if this man knows that I hate him, and 
that | am watching for him, thinking of him, pray- 
ing to meet him day and night. Perhaps he does 
know this, and will hold himself on his guard 
against me, and try and avoid me.” 

Richard shrank from entering upon this subject; 
the conversation had been altogether disagreeable 
to him. There was a horrible discrepancy between 
this girl’s innocent youthful beauty and all this de- 
termined talk of fierce and eager vengeance, 
which would have been more natural to a Highland 
or Corsican chieftain than to a young lady of 
seventeen. 

It was dark now, and they went back to the Pi- 
lasters, where Eliza Picirillo was spending that 
last night very sadly. The shabby room was only 
illumined by the glimmer of a low fire, for the sig- 
nora had not cared to light the candles until her 
two children came home. She had been sitting by 
the dingy window watching for their return, and 
had fallen asleep in the darkness. 

There is no need to dwell upon that last night. 
It was like the eves of all partings, very sad, very 
uncomfortable. Everything was disorganized by 
that approaching sorrow. Conversation was desul- 
tory and forced, and Richard was glad to be em- 
ployed in cording Eleanor’s boxes. She had two 
trunks now, and had a wardrobe that seemed to her 





magnificent, so liberally had Mrs. Bannister be- 
stowed her cast-off dresses upon her half-sister. 

So the last night passed away, the April morning 
came, and Eleanor’s new life began. 





CHAPTER XII. GILBERT MONCKTON. 


ELeanor VANE was not to go down to Berkshire 
alone. The beginning of her new life, that terrible 
beginning which she had so much dreaded, was to 
make her acquainted with new people. 

She had received the following communication 
from Mrs. Darrell : 

“ Haz_ewoop, April 3d, 1855. 

‘Madam: As it would of course be very im- 
proper for a young lady of your age to travel alone, 
I have provided against that yoy wf : 

“ My friend, Mr. Monckton, has kindly promised 
to meet you in the first-class waiting-room at the 
Great Wes*ern Station, at three o’clock on Monday 
afternoon. He will drive you here on his way 
home. “IT am, madam, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“ELLEN DARRELL.” 

Eliza Picirillo worked harder upon a Monday 
than on any other day in the week. She left the 
Pilasters immediately after an early breakfast, to 
go upon a wearisome round amongst her pupils. 
Richard was in the thick of the preparations for a 
new piece, so poor Eleanor was obliged to go alone 
to the station, to meet the stranger who had been 
appointed as her escort to Hazlewood, 

She quite broke down when the time came for 
bidding farewell to her old friend. She clung 
about the signora, weeping unrestrainedly for the 
first time. 

‘I can’t bear to go away from you,” she sobbed 
piteously, ‘I can’t bear to say good-bye.” 

‘But my love,” the music-mistress answered 
tenderly, “‘if you really don’t wish to go——” 

“No, no, it isn’t that. I feel that I must go— 
that—” 

“‘ And I too, my dear girl. I believe you would 
do very wrong in refusing this situation. But 
Nelly, my darling, remember that this is only an 
experiment, You may not be happy at Hazlewood. 
In that case you will not failto remember that your 
home is always here; that come to it when you 
may, you will never fail to find a lovii g wele.me; 
and that the friends you leave behind you here are 
triends whom nothing upon earth can ever estrange 
from you. Remember this, Eleanar.” 

“Yes, yes, dear, dear signora.”’ 

“If I could have gone with her to the station I 
shouldn’t have cared so much,” Richard murmured 
despondently, ‘‘ but the laws of Spavin and Crom- 
shaw are as the laws of Draco. If I don’t get on 
with the Swiss chalet and moonlit Alpine peaks, 
the new piece can’t come out on Monday.” 

So poor Eleanor went to the station alone, and 
was overcharged by the cabman who carried the 
two trunks which Richard had neatly addressed to 
Miss Vincent, Hazlewood, Berks. 

She was received by a civil porter, who took 
charge of her luggage, while she went to the wait- 
ing-room to look for the stranger who was to be 
her escort. 

She was no more a coquette than she had been 
nearly two years before, when she travelled alone 
between London and Parijs, and she was prepared 
to accept the services of this stranger quite as 
frankly as she had accepted the care and protection 
of the elderly gentleman who had taken charge of 
her on that occasion. 

But how was she to recognise the stranger. She 
could not walk to every gentleman in the waiting- 
room, to ask him if were Mr. Monckton. 

She had in almost all her wanderings travelled in 
second-class carriages, and waited in second-class 
waiting-rooms. She shrank back, therefore, rather 
timidly upon the threshold of the spacious car- 
peted saloon, and looked a littie nervously at the 
occupants of that gorgeous chamber. There wasa 
group of ladies near the fireplace, and two or three 
gentlemen ir different parts of the room. One of 
these gentlemen was a little man with gray hair 
and a red face; the other was very young and very 
sandy; the third was‘a tall man of about forty 
with close.cut black hair, and a square massive 
face and head, not exactly a handsome face, pet- 
haps, but a countenance not easily to be over- 
looked, 

This tall man was standing near one of the win- 
dows, reading a newspaper. He looked up as 
Eleanor pushed open the swinging door. 

“T wonder which of them is Mr. Monckton,” 
she thought. ‘ Not that fidgetty young man with 
the red hair, I hope.” 

While she still stood doubtfully upon the thresh- 
old, hesitating what to do—she little knew what a 
pretty picture she made in that timid, fluttering 
attitude—the tall man threw down his newspaper 
upon the sofa beside bim, and walked across the 
room to where she stood. 

“Miss Vincent, I believe ?” he said. 

Eleanor blushed at the sound of that false name, 
and then bent her head in reply to the question. 
She could not say yes. She could not fall into this 
disagreeable falsehood all at once. 

“T am Mrs. Darrell’s friend and legal adviser, 
Mr. Monckton,” the gent’eman said quietly, “and 
I shall be very happy to perform the duty she has 
entrusted tome. We are in very good time, Miss 
Vincent. I know that young ladies are generally 
ultra punctual upon these occasions, and I came 
very early in order to anticipate you, if possible.” 

Eleanor did not speak. She was looking fur- 
tively at the face of Mrs. Darrell’s friend and legal 
adviser. A good and wise adviser, Miss Vane 
thought: for the face, not strictly handsome, 
seemed to bear in its every feature the stamp of 
three qualities— oodness, wisdom and strength. 

“T am sure he is very good,” she thought; “ but 
1 would not like to offend him for the world, for 
though he looks so kind now, I know he must be 
terrible when he’s angry.” 

She looked almost fearfully at the strongly- 
marked black eyebrows, thinking what a stormy 





darkness must overshadow the massive face wien | 


they contracted over the grave, brown eyes— 
serious and earnest eyes, but with a latent fire 
lurking somewhere iu their calm depths, Eleanor 
thought. 

The girl's mind rambled on thus while she stood 
by the stranger’s side in the sunlit window. Al- 
ready the blankness of her new life was broken by 
this prominent figure standing boldly out upon its 
very threshold. Already she was learning to be 
interested in new people. 

“He isn’t a bit like a lawyer,” she thought. 
“I fancied lawyers were always shabby old men, 
with blue bags. The men who used to come to 
Chelsea after papa were always nasty and dis- 
agreeable men, with papers about the Queen and 
Richard Roe.” 

Mr. Monckton looked thoughtfully down at the 
girl by his side. There was a vein of silent poetry, 
and there were dim glimpses of artistic feeling 
hidden somewhere in the nature of this man, very 
far below the hard business-like exterior which he 
presented to the world. He felt a quiet pleasure 
in looking at Eleanor’s young beauty. It was her 
youthfulness, perhaps, her almost childlike inno- 
cence, which made her greatest charm. Her face 
was not that of a common beauty; her aquiline 
nose, gray eyes and firmly-moulded mouth had a 
certain air of queenliness very rarely to be seen; 
but the youth of the soul shining out of the clear 
eyes was visible in every glance, in every change 
of expression. 

“Do you know much of Berkshire, Miss Vir- 
cent ?” the lawyer asked, presently, 

**Oh, no, I have never been there.” 

“You are very young, and I daresay have never 
left home before ?” Mr. Monckton said. 

He was wondering that no relative or friend had 
accompanied the girl to the station. 

“T have been at school,” Eleanor answered; 
‘but I have never been away from home before— 
to—to get my own living.” 

“IT thought not. Your papa and mamma must 
be very sorry to lose you.” 

‘“«T have neither father nor mother.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Monckton, “‘ that’s strange.” 

Then, after a pause, in a low voice : 

“I think the young lady you are going to will 
like you all the better for that.” 

“* Why ?” Eleanor asked, involuntarily. 

“ Because she has never known either father or 
mother.” 

“Poor girl!” murmured Eleanor; “they are 
both dead, then :” 

The lawyer did not answer this question. He 
was so far professional, even in his conversation 
with Miss Vane, that he asked a great many more 
questions than he answered. 

“ Do you like going to Hazlewood, Miss Vincent ?” 
he said, by-and-bye, rather abruptly. 

“ Not very much.” 

“Why not ?” 

** Because I am leaving very dear friends to go 
to ” 

“ Strangers, who mzy il/treat you, ch ?” muttered 
Mr. Monckton. ‘ You need have no apprehension 
of that sort of thing, I assure you, Miss Vincent. 
Mrs. Darrell is rather rigid in her ideas of life; 
she has had her disappointments, poor soul, and 
you must be patient with her. But Laura Mason, 
the young lady who is to be your companion, is the 
gentlest and most affectionate girl in Christendom, 
[ should think. She is a sort of ward of mine, and 
her future life is in my hands; a very heavy re- 
sponsibility, Miss Vincent. She will have plenty of 
money by-and-bye, houses, and horses, and carriages 
and servants, and all the outer paraphernalia of hap- 
piness, but Heaven knows if she will be happy, poor 
girl. She has never known either mother or father. 
She has lived with all manner of respectable 
matrons, who have promised to do a mother’s duty 
to her, and have tried to do it, I dare-ay; but she 
has never had a mother, Miss Vincent. I am al- 
ways sorry for her when I think of that.” 

The lawyer sighed heavily, and his thoughts 
seemed to wander away from the young lady in his 
charge. He still stood at the window, looking out 
at the bustle on the platform, but not seeing it, I 
think, and took no further notice of Eleanor until 
the bell rang for the starting of the train. 

“‘Gome, Miss Vincent,” he said, rousing himself, 
suddenly, from his reverie; “I have forgotten all 
about your ticket. I'll put you into a carriage, and 
then send a porter for it.” 

Mr. Monckton scarcely spoke to his companion 
half a dozen times during the brief journey to 
Slough. He sat with a newspaper before him, but 
Eleanor aoticed that he never turned its leaves, 
and once, when she caught a glimpse of the lawyer's 
face, she saw that it wore the same gloomy and 
abstracted expression that she had observed upon 
it as Mr. Monckton stood in the window of the 
waiting-room. 

“ He must be very fond of his ward,” she thought, 
“or he could never be so very sorry because she 
has no mother. I thought tawyers were hard, 
cruel men, who cared for nothing in the world. I 
always used to fancy my sister Hortensia ougit to 
have been a lawyer.” 

By-and-bye, as they drew very near to the station, 
Mr. Monckton dropped his newspaper with another 
sigh, and turning to Eleanor, said, in a low, confi- 
dential voice : 

“ T hope you will be very good to Laura Mason, 
Miss Vincent. Remember that she stands quite 
alone in the world; and that however friendiess, 
however desolate you may be—I say this because 
you tell me you are an orphan—you can never be 
so friendless or so desolate as she is.” 

(To be continued.) 


AN up-country editor pays his respects to 
newspaper borrowers thus: May theirs be a life of . 
single blessedness ; may their paths be carpeted with 
cross-eyed snakes, and their nights be haunted with 
knock-kneed tomcats, 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


We wonder if anybody ever picked up a 
tear that was dropped. 


Way is 2 thief called a jailbird? Because 
he has been a “ robbin.” 


WueEn the great American aloe, belonging 
to Mr. Van Rensselaer, of Albany, having been in New 
York on exhibition, was on ite way up the river, 
under the care of the gardener or k a tlemau, 
— with = — = oe fm made many in- 

ries . In 
ie inguirer re a ted, e course of the passage 

“This t belongs to the cact 
not, air sites g us family, does it 

“No, sir; it belongs to the Van Rensselaer family.” 
was the reply of the straightforward attendant. " 


One of our correspondents says that 
a pose Shenene oe “ vd in an 
of Randolph ; -* SC an Indian was 
— ht yo to festify’ is blank, expression- 

ace e ayy uDmeaningness who! 

demeanor, gave rise toa a 7 
~ cone = ~ the ror: of his t 

ccordin e was t “ness 
would be it, he should tell o tiene ae 
oath. The countenance of the Indian brightened a 


ie Well if Ttell alle eee Tee t in jail—great 
<r Bimeby I die, and then { ketch it 
“ GInceR!” ; 
“ Sah.’ 
cate nan age Gat sane to come off, dat dar’s so much 


“ What race ? I habn’t heard ob any great race.” 


“ De human race.” 
“ 4 week ” 
« ee py 
De human recs! Dat alata bate ease gs ee 
de world—de ’habitens.” a ead 
“Wh. told you dat ?” 
“ Tallers knowed it. Yeu’s demos’ dumbest 


Ieber saw. I wish dat eberybody had a hi’ 
edicashun, so dat ageceaate mmen of color could 
pase gene widout de molestyeation ob de common 


Miss Martineau tells a story of 
woman, who was urged to eA 
boat at the time a storm 
; the boatman 
in Providence. “ Na, na, 
in Providence as 
ling !” 
A COUNTRY paper says the best “ 
machine? in the world fe ons ahens 1? nigh 
wears gaiter boots and a pocket to put 


AN imaginative Irishman gives utterance 
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to this 1 : to the hails 
fathers by night, and I found them in ruins! Perel 
aloud, ‘ My fathers, where are they?’ and an echo re-- 


sponded, ‘ Is that you, Patrick McClathery ¢” 


A JEWEL of a damsel, residing at New 
Haven, Conn., has furnished, under the signature 
“ Nona,” a few stanzas expressive of the outgushing 
desires of her blessed little innocent heart. The 
eg Avy at example. Hear the $ 
“ With the blet sings [ have, my wants are three 

Most simple pry bh, ata he. 6 wild " . 
I ask for no more than is to me— A 

A husband to love, a cottage and child.” 


Dr. Lawson’s physician had readful 
habit of profane pH . Lawson Soe him 
aves about his health. The physician, swearing, 


“ Sir, ou are the slave of a bad habi will 
not enen vonevee eye by give it —¥] a 
it?” said Lawson, 
ii 
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* And what is the 

‘“‘ Smoking,” replied the other. 

“Well,” said Lawson, “I can abandon the 
but will you permit me to give you a hint, too, 
vile habit of our own ” 

t 


“ What is 

“L refer to your habit of prof swearing,” replied 
the divine, . rae ” 

“ True,’ 


.” gaid the doctor, “ but ‘ 
ty sw like yours,” that is not an expen 
“ Ah, sir,” said Lawson, “ you will discover i 
avery expensive habit indesd when the ver te be 
banded to you.” acco’ 


CotTtT.z, the publisher, drove Wordsworth 
from Bristol to xdeu in a . at 
by the wey to summon Coleriiye and. Mine Words 
worth, who followed swiftly on The Alfoxden 
they carried with them bread 
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sipped itoff ia > ined 
cs lesen tenaatien 
A counTRY boy who had read of sailors 


heaving up anchors wanted to know if it 
aichaeee that made thean de it. ow 


F tus Semmens bey! breathe the sweetest 
ume into our hearts bloom u the rod 
Providence chastises us. _ — 


‘* Sr, I will make you feel the arrows of 
"% Xp miss, why should I f arrows when 

* Ah, miss, why 8) 
you never had a bese ~ cue 

A writer on Natural history gives the fol- 
lowing definition of a ram: “A ram is an anim! 
whose butt is on the wrong end of him.” 


A New Yor« joker asks, When is charity 
like atop? and answers; Generally, when it begins 
to hum, 


AN old toper out West says the two most 


orecious thi included in 
| te of whiskey. aes 


‘““Wuart rifle carries the maximum dis- 
tance ¢” asked a lady of an officer. 
“ The Minie, mum,” was the reply. 


A GREEN servant-girl was told by her 
—— ory, midge bm and hang them on a 
orse to - y oO havi hd 
the articles, suddenly Secepeatae ppeared, ‘and in “about an 
hour , leading a donkey. 
“What an arth,” says the lady, “do you want 
ant ” 
“Och, sure,” cried Biddy, “I could not find a 
—— I’ve got a donkey, and won’t that do as 
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inosre who think they can save the Union 
by an immediate peace, they have their way, 
would find the country not in peace, but in pieces. 


Every other day the telegraph announces 
that the rebellion is just on 1? y= of * caving in.” 
Wouldn’t it hasten matters a e just to stave fe in? 


A MAN out in Indiana got a divorce from 
his wife because she went skating agaipst his wishes, 


* He concluded to let her slide, 











THE REBEG PRIVAIBER FLURIDA CHASING INE sCHvOhEa LAUUA 


THE PIRATE FLORIDA AT SEA: 
Admiral Wilkes Outwitted. 


WE are indebted to Capt. Warn, of the 
British schooner Laura Ann, for some interesting 
sketches of the doings of the piratical steamer at sea, 
and which have been forwarded to us by Mr. W. 
Lancaster, of St. George’s, Bermuda. We have now 
only room for one of them, representing the Florida 


chasing the Laura Ann. 
Capt. Warn says: That as he was on his way from 





me the ship was the Confederate steamer Florida, 
Capt. Maffitt, on a cruise. 

e reported their having sunk, a few days before, 
the Federal barque Star of Peace, of Boston, from 
Calcutta bound to New York. The crew of the Star 
of Prace, numbering 27 persons, were still on board 
the Florida, and Capt. Maffitt offered to make me a very 
handsome present if I would take the prisoners on 
board my vessel and land them in Bermuda; but I 
declined doing so. Suddenly the steamer lowered 
the Confederate flag and hoisted a British ensign, and 
one of my men came and informed me that there was 
another vessel in sight, which proved to be the 
American fore-and-aft schooner A dabaron, of Brook 


London, with Government stores for the royal dock- | Haven, which fell an easy prize to the Florida. I ran 


yard, March 


old pirate. At last I saw the Stars and Bars flying 
at her main peak. As she was evidently pursuing 
me, I asked, by signal, what she wanted. The answer 
was, ‘I wish to communicate.” I was soon boarded 
by a fine, active, intelligent-look'ng officer, dressed in 
uniform. He was very kind ond courteous. He told 


13, he discerned a rakish-looking craft | up alongside of the Florida, and asked Capt. Maffitt to 
crowding all sail. On she came, like a thoroughbred | 


ve me the A.dabaron, when he again asked me if I 
would take his prisuners, and in such a manner as 
satisfied me he would give me the schooner if I com- 
plied with his wishes, but I could not do so under the 
circumstances. The prisoners now amounted to 40, 
two captains, five mates and 33 seamen. About this 
time a full-rigged ship appeared to windward, ‘hich 


ANS, AUOLT 4UU0 MILES WE-T OF PELM\ 
’ 
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bDA.~ FROM A SKEI‘ 


I think was an American, as 1 passed one on the pre- 
vious day answering her description. 

The Florida had a crew of 250 men, and it seemed 
that some of the Star of Peace’s crew wished to join 
her. She looked very neat and clean, and in every 
way bore tbe appearance of a first-rate ship of war. 
The crew paid the greatest respect to her officers. 
The Aldabaron was a very pretty vessel, and full 200 
tons burthen. 

Capt. Warn says that the officers of the Florida told 
him that they were chased by Admiral Wilkes’s flag- 
ship, the Vanderbilt, after leaving Barbados, but that, 
vight coming on, they doubled on her, having first 
extinguisbed all their lig ts as a steamer and put up 
those of a sailing vessel, and under a press of sail 
was soon alongside of the Vanderbilt. The Vander- 
bilt hailed to know if they had p ssed a steamer. 
They ey yes, and thet she was going at great 
speed. The Vanderbilt, without the least suspicion, 
kept on her course, and no doubt, by the dawn of the 
following day, discovered that the Confederate was 
nowhere in sight. 

The Florida has been three times chased Dy United 
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4 BY CAPS. WALK. 


States’ ships-of-war, and has, on each occasion o 
escaping, captured and destroyed valuable ships be- 
longing to Northern merchants. In leavin obile 
she was chared for nine hours by some of the block- 
ading squadron, but finally rin out of view, and on 
her way destroyed a new Union brig on her first 
voyage. She was chased for neariy three days 
through the intricate Bshama passages by the Somona, 
and two days after she captured the fast Indiaman 
| Jacob Bell, and now the Vanderbilt placed her in a 
peace to capture the Star of Peace, andone at leas:, 
f not two, other Union vessels, 








| THtsmost charming of female Demosthenes 
belongs to a Quaker family, and is a native of Phila- 

delphia. That her education has been most carefully 
| conducted is evident from her philippies, which cer- 
| tainly are models of such fascinating invective that 





THE ARMY OF GENERAL HOOKER CROSSING TO ENGAGE GENERAL LEE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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MISS DICKINSON, O 


PIIL* DELPLI:, THE CXLESRATED POLITICAL O&8ATOR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


BY ANTUONY. 


no man of ordinary gallantry can possibly object to 
be the happy recipient, That we are not singular in 
this opinion is proved by an extract from the Home 
Journal, which bears indisputable marks of Mr. 
Willis’s elegant pen. The sketch is so pleasant and 
80 graphic that we venture to copy it: 


‘* Miss Dickinson is a symmetrical young creature, 
every movement showing a well-knit frame, and her 
build and action altogether being just what would be 
picked out fora daring horsewoman. The Napoleonic 
mould of he: jaw expresses the energy which is her 
weaeg characteristic. Her features are otherwise 
well chiselled, her forehead and upper lip of the Greek 
proportion, and her nostrils thin. The men would 
call her beautiful—the women would admit it with 
their usual reluctance—but we thought (oursel!) that 
she was a beauty, but for the look, a little too deter- 
mined, of that strongly moulded jaw, though this 
would better hold the throat-latch to a helmet, and 
make her look more like a Serciramis in the field. She 
wore her hair with the adolescent cut of a young 
Hephestion, had long sleeves and a fighnecked dress, 
and, with the contralto fulness of her voice, seemed, 
in fact, more ready for masculine service than for the 
‘complying tenderness’ of her sex. 

*.“* But how, under the delicacy of a girl of 18 could 
be gathered the strong wisdom which she poured forth 
so volubly that night was to us a wonder. As she 
walked up and down before the thousands in that hall 
she discussed topics so grave that they required rather 





the scope and grasp of a Senator’s mind or a histo- 
rian’s, and presented them to the enthusiastic c owd 
with a fluency that was ange f without hindrance. 
How, to each youthful lips, flowed so easily such 
stately language! How, overevery gesture and every 
look, every turn of argument and every cadence of 
voice, reigned such absolute self-possession! How, 
amid the gracefulness of that virgin beauty, could 
accumulate the thunder to « enounce McClellan, exe- 
erate traitors as she did Beauregard and Davis! 
Effortless and modest as it all was, it was too uncom- 
mon to seem natural. It was a woman inthe exercise 
of an inspired gift. 

* A lady friend, who met Miss Dickinson at a party 
at the house of Mr. C. Gould, tells us that the eloquent 
damsel there held a long and earnest conversation 
with Mr. Fremont, and that her manner in society is 
8o tranquil and thoughtful as to inspire great respect. 
Her expression is absorbent and deferential, and she 
is much admired by the eminent men with whom she 
chances to converse. Mr. Fremont says that she re- 
minds him very strongly of Rachel, the Frenchwoman 
of genius, and that her tores, particularly, ure wouder- 
fully like the great tragedian’s. Whatieto he the ¢ 
tiny of such a‘ Miss?’ She has appeared now 43 times 
in public, and is to go on with what she knew, from 
childhood (she says), was to be her‘ mission” The 
advent of a Joan of Arc is prophesied, as we all know. 
But is it to be for this time and crisis, and is Miss 
+ ry ‘the woman’ on whom the mantle has 

en ?” 
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MAJOB-GENERAL BERRY, U. 8. VOLUNTPERS, KILL*D AT CUASCELLUBSVILLE.—ILOM A PUOTOGRAPH 
BY ANTHONY. 


GEN. BERRY. 


Hiram G. Berry, who was killed on Sat- 
urday, May 2d, at the battle of Chancellorsville, was 
anative of Maine, and a resident of Rockland for many 
years, where he engaged in the lumber trade, and re- 
alized a large fortune. Some years ago he was elected 
Mayor of that thriving little city, after which he was 
sent to the Maine Legislature, where he acquired 
considerable reputation for integrity and ability. 
Long before the present rebellion broke out he raised 
a body of Militia, called the Rockland Guard, which 
he commanded for many years. 

When the President made his call for troops, this 
excellent company voluntcered into the 4th Maine 
regiment, of which the subject of the present sketch 
was appointed Colonel. 

This gallant regiment was in the battle of Bull Run. 
It also participated in the Seven Days e on the 
Chickshominy, where it formed = pat o Gen. 

On March 17, 1862, he re- 
mr hie 

8 brigade arren 
a OE 

nock. ere a of Kearny’s 
aiekeowst he was e ed in the commnd Bull Run de 
feat, or battle of Manassas, It was hotly engaged in 
the battle of Chantilly, where the brave Kearny was 


HT intzelman’s division. 

ceived his commission as 
In August he went with 

Junction, from which 





SOWING?AND REAPING. &.J 


{sourHsRy WOMEN HOUNDING TBEIR MEN OX TO REBELLION. 
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killed. On the 13th December, at Frederi*ksbu 
Gen. Berry’s brigade drove back a rebel division 
such effect that Gen. Birney complimented them on 


the fleld, 
In Jan , 1863, Gen, Berry was nominated by the 
President Major-General of Volunteers, and was 


then placed in command of the Second division of the 
Third army corps, under Gen. Sickles, and with that 
position has fallen at the head of his divison in te 
gallant repulse of the whole rebel army of Gen. Lee, 
near Chancellorsville, at the beginning of May, 1863. 








An exchange paper gives the following 
ans ae between a hotel guest and a negro 
waiter: 

GuEest—Well, Jim, why don’t you join the army 
acd fight the slaveholders ¢ 

Jim—Massa, did you ebber see two dogs fightin’ 
ober a bone ? 

GuEst—Yes; but what has that to do with it? 

Jim—Why, don’t you see, Massa? De bone nebber 
fight; de bone takes no part in de conflic’. 
an’ de Souf are de two dogs fightin’; we nigs are de 
bone. We take no part in de conflic. 


“ Tosy, what did the Iraelites do when 
they crossed the Red Sea?” 

“TI don’t know, mamma, but I guess they dried 
themselves ” 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN FEELING THES BPFFECTS OF REBELWON, AND CREATING BREAD BJOTS. 








RESIGNATION. 


I near them tell of broken hearts 
And Cheeks turned pale by Sorrow’s shade. 
As if, when [lope’s bright tint departs, 
Health’s colors, too, were sure to fade; 
Ah, no! when all is dark below 
The eye will smile, the cheek will glow. 


Yet let none say the loved and lost 
Are mourned the less by those who give 
No sign of what dark shades have crost 
Their hearts, but on in patience live, 
And trust, although life’s sun hath set, 
Some rays may gild its pathway yet. 


Oh, no! though lost life’s dearest charm, 
Life’s duties still remain to do, 

For thee the heart should still keep warm, 
The mind still to its course keep true ; 
And though the heart be darkened ground, 

Peace soon shall shed its light around. 








My Fault and its Punishment. 
(Concluded from page 135.) 


The blood coursed through my body. I had sud- 
denly become endowed with giant’s strength. I 
sprang to the door, undid the bolt, and threw it 
wide open. Laurs was alone at this time of night, 
she was so muffled up in wraps and furs as to be 
hardly distinguishable. Poor child, she was a firm 
friend, but the secret weighed upon her, and she 
had grown fragile and pale as a slender lily. 
Heavens! was I killing her and murdering my 
child? 

She pressed her little hand over her heart, and 
said 

“You gave me such a fright. Why didn’t you 
open the door? I was afraid something had hap- 
pened to you. Don’t look so wild an&awful.” 

Then she crossed over and kissed me. ~ 

“* What have you to tell me?” said I, standing 
expressing no emotion, scarcely interest. 

She answered—the words fell on my cold heart 
like burning drops of lead: 

“‘ Harry is dangerously iil—perhaps dying.”’ 

“Why did you call me back? I should have 
met him,” I said, musingly. 

‘*Geraldine, did you understand me?” cried 
Laura. ‘ Have you no heart? 
dying. Have you ceased to care for your husband ? 
It was the announcement of your death that over- 
threw his reason.” She became excited. ‘“‘ You 
have killed him! Do you wish to see your 
victim ?” 

I grasped her thin hand so tightly that she 
screamed. 

“ Do you say I killed him?” I asked huskily. 

And they came floods of tears, but they were a 
relief, they dissolved the ice around my heart, and 
the immobility that had chaived my sense of feel- 
ing was gone. 

“Yes, yes; I will go to him and nurse him back 
to life again. I will save him, and God will grant 
my prayers. I may expiate the wrong I have com- 


mitted.” 


| 


| my knees I thanked the Holy One for restoring me 


I said Harry was | 


| Our darling lay tossing upon a little gilded bed 
| with coverlets of pink silk. A nurs2 was trying to 


Together we two women went alone in the dark- | 


ness of the night, the younger and frailer leading 
the stormy passion-tossed wanderer, weeping and 
humble to her deserted home—to the broken house- 
hold, to him upon whom she had brought disgrace, 
agony, almost death. 

The bushes in the courtyard looked like a silent 
ghostly guard, draped in dresses of snow. Through 
high drifts of snow we plunged, and stood, with 
bated breath, upon the balcony, staring at each 
other with mingled terror and compassion, for 
above the creaking of branches and moaning wind 
we heard the frightful shrieks of the delirious 
patient. 

“Oh, may de good Lord save us if it ain’t Miss 
Jenny!” 

It was old Hettythat openedthe door. She lived 
with Laura, and had been a slave in our family for 
years. She had nursed me when a child. Laura, 
an orphan, and I had grown up under her care, 
when our home was, in childhood, the sunny South. 
T..e Yanceys were an old Southern family. 

“Oh, Miss Jenny, poor dear soul, come right up- 
stairs now, de blessed Mars’er Harry’s clearn outen 
his head and cullin’ fur ye, nuff to melt de heart of 
a stun.” 

So I went, softly praying, up the stairs, and em 
tered the sick room, dimly lighted, where the poor 
sufferer lay. He was quiet now, just sinking into 
asleep, our entrance, soft as it was, awoke him, 
and he moaned: 

“Oh, give her to me—I lost her. No; I drove 
her away with cruel words—and she will never 
come. I promised her old father that I would love 
his lamb, but I lied, for I cast her away from my 
bosom. I have waited so long. Oh, Geraldine, 
come!” 

** Yes, dear love,” I whispered, raining tears on 
his pale face and great red eyes, now lit with de- 
lirium. 

“1 heard an angel speak, but it had her voice. 
I shall.find her soon,” and he brvke into a torrent 
of incoherency. 

“Now you must come away, honey, you're 
makin’ him wuss, and de doctor said he must git 
some sleep. You can see him in de mornin’, and 
me bbe he'll know ye—an’ ye're liker a ghost yerself, 
Miss Jenny, than anythin’ else. i'll make yer a 
strong cup of green tea, honey, tu settle yer narves, 
an’ ye’ll take a little nap.” 


So poor Hetty led me unresisting and weak to 


the south room, and her great black hands 
smoothed the pillows of a couch, and bound an ice- 
cold cloth around my throbbing temples, soothing 
me as tenderly as a loving mother. 

“Tell me about my child—my little Florence,” 
] wailed, 
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“There ye be agin—frettin’ yer heart out. I 
| ha’nt a goin’ to give in to yer. She ha’nt very 
| well, and she’s visitin’ with the doctor’s folks. 
| Now go to sleep, chile, an’ ye'll see him to- 
| morrer.” 
| I tried to murmur a prayer, but before it was 
haif finished gentle sleep came from the Land of 
Shadows and spread her silver veil over my tearful 
eyes. 

Dr. Earle «ame in the morning; he was an old 
| and tried family friend, and a distant relative of 
| Harry. He found his patient better, but very, very 
weak, and the delirium banished. Old Hetty, in- 
defatigable nurse, had punctually and carefully ad- 
| ministered the medicine left during the night, and 
the effect desired was produced. 

**T dreamed of her last night, doctor; I shall see 
her soon, old friend,” said Harry, with a bright 
smile. 

‘Don't be in a hurry to leave us,” answered the 
doctor, cheerily. ‘‘ You may have more to live for 
| now than you think. What would little Florrie do 
| without a father ?” 
| ‘Ora mother?” said Harry. 

‘Cheer up, my boy, I’ve heard something reli- 
| able about her—the newspaper was false.” 

Henry sprang up but fell wi h weakness. ‘Oh, 
doctor, you cannot trifle with me. I implore you 
tell me what you mean.” 

** She is living.” 

** My God, I thank thee; then I shall see her.” 

“ Hurry up-and get well, and I’ll answer for the 
rest; but you must keep perfectly quiet, and refrain 
| from all excitement” 

“Old Hetty and gruel is great excitement,” 
grumbled the poor patient. 

The doctor’s heavy boots were approaching the 
deor—he was about to leave—so I stole back to the 
south room, shivering, with noiseless bare feet. 
When thedoctor came in, I was lying with closed 
eyes. He left a slight stimulant, quieted my fears 
about Florence, and soon withdrew. 

Then I knelt and wept for very thankfulness. On 


| 
| 
| 


again to my treasures, and prayed that the dark 
angel Azrael might pass over our stricken house 
and enter not. 

A hot hand was laid upon my head—my face 
was buried in the pillows, and I did not look up— 
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priests, who were the most learned men in that ~ 


country, informed him that thet kingdom had then 
existed for upward of 20,000 years. But let it be re- 
collected that Moses was educated for the duties of 
the priesthood himself, and could, and doubtless oid 
as a disciple of this order, attain a knowledge of al 
the arts and learning which this privil class care- 
fully conferred on their followers, and therefore his 
statement is much more reliable than the traditionary 
account of Herodotus, obtained from the priests up- 
wards of 11 centuries after the time of Moses. Hie 
historical account of Egypt would have received no 
favor among the Jews hed he recorded it pe oe 
as it must have been well knownat the period wherein 
he wrote to all the inhabitants. Plato relates that 
during the reign of King Thamus of Egypt, his sec- 
retary. Thoth, laid be ore him the invention of letters, 
which he had discovered, of the alphabet; but the king, 
who was apprehensive that if they were introduced 
hieroglyphics would be superseded, therefore objected 
to thir being used during his reign. 


A CORRESPONDENT Says: “* Every one must 
rejoice that the Queen has taken her first step to- 
wards resumption of her public and ceremonial du- 
tics, in receiving the Corporation addresses the other 
dey. Iam glad to heer that she has also sat for her 
photograph, lor the first time since the death of the 
Prince Consort, out of her widow’s cap. Court anec- 
dotes being the order of the day, I may mention an 
amusing one now in circulation, to explain the ap- 
pearance in St. George’s Chapel of the little son of 
the Prince of Prussia in a Highland dress. It seems 
the little fellow was to have figured in a miniature 
Prussian uniform, but that his uncles, Prinees Arthur 
and Leopold, not satisfied that their junior should be 
rigged out in so manly a style, took the any, 
when the attendants’ backs were turned, of cutting off 
tue tails of their littletiephew’s tunic; whereupon it 
became necessary to find him a costume on the spur 
of the moment, and one of Prince Leopeld’s High- 
land suits was pitched upon. I tell this tale as it wae 
told tome, Another-story is afloat of the honor paid 
by Prince Alfred’s brother middies to their royal 
messmate, apropos of his election as King of Greece. 
Hearing a great row in the young gentleman’s berth 
on board the Royal George, the captain, on inquiring 
the cxuse, found the mess had determined to crown 
the Prince. So they bad got the ship’s carpenter, or 
armorer, to make a tin crown with which the Prince 
was solemnly invested, a purser’s dip being first 
stuck on each point of the circle, and lighted—a very 
fitting coronation for a monarch of Grease.” 


NAPOLEON AND KNAVISH COMMISSARIFS.— 
Just before the great battle of Wagram, while the 
army was encamped on the Island of Lobau, near 
Vienna, Napoleon, walking one day with one of his 
Marshals on the shore, passed a company of grena- 
diers seated at their dinner. “‘ Well, my friends,” 
said he, ‘‘ I hope you find the wine good.” ‘“ It will 
not make us drunk,” said one; “‘ there is our cellar,” 
= tothe River Danube. The Emperor, who 

ad ordered a bottle of wine to each man, was sur- 
prised, and made an immediate inquiry. He found 





some one knelt beside me, it could not be Hetty, 
and Laura was at her own home. Ah! who asked 
so pertinently for forgiveness, and invoked a | 
blessing upon our second union ? ! 
‘* My poor darling, we will never part again, my | 
heart told me you were near me,” and I was 
clasped to my husband’s heart never more to part. 
Need I tell how rapidly the strong new l.fe 
poured into his veins, and how soon gooc Dr. Earle 
discontinued his professional visits and recom- 
mended a more strengthening diet than gruel ? 
Permission to take morning rides was given, and 
during the very first one we decided to visit our 
little child and bring her home if she could bear 
the removal. We stopped at the doctor’s house. 
| He was at home, and led us silently to a darkened 
chamber draped in white. The doctor was the god- 
father of little Fl rrie, and was very fond of her. 








curls had been cut from the poor little head, which 
was disfigured by cruel blisters; the lace-trimmed 
night-dress was stained with a ruby stream that 
flowed from behind her waxen ear, where leeches 
had been applied. Oh, my poor baby—she was | 
sweetly murmuring, ‘ Kiss me more, mamma— | 
good-bye,” as she had bidden me farewell on that | 


night when I left her vainly seeking pleasure! She | 
had been sick and delicate ever since, wanting a | 
tender mother’s care, and a heavy cold had resulted | 
in brain fever. My heart was bursting, when Dr. | 
Earle silently handed me a small parcel tied with 
blue ribbon—it contained eight little, soft, bright 
curls, 

She was spared; Azrael had passed and entered 
not. The doctor brought our darling home; he 
had a grave, apprehensive look. 

Alas! she can never know me more; my child 
is, and is not. For hours she sits in her little 
chair and looks blankly into my yearning eyes. I 
can never awake a spark of reason, no gleam of 
intelligence ever lights the childish face, all is | 
darkness, a dull, cxpressionless stare—lisping 
meaningless words. Baby Florence is—an idiot! | 
A héavy chastening hand has laid upon me a life- | 
long grief—the world knows me no more. 

My husband strives to cheer me with his tender | 
love, uttering never a word of reproach, and I, by | 
rigid devotion, try to atone for my sin and bear its | 
terrible punishment! 


administer some cooling draught. All the golden | 








DAYS OF MOSES. | 


i 
Tue English Government have long been 
in possession of the Arundelian and Parian marbles, 
which contain inscriptions upon them of the —_ al | 
events in Grecian, and partic ly in — | 
history, going back to a very early period ;"but their 
7 been called in question. There are 
also to be in the British Museum many speci- 
of but none of a written compori- 
tion where letters are used of an earlier period than 


that of the iuscription on King Asmunazer’s sarco- 
P *. Mr. Salt, a learned traveller ind antiquarian, 
some discoveries which establish the that 


sho 
the days of Moses; whether or not 
dao chanics wale ened Wo tle in writing the 
: the reach of proof. Indeed 
many sceptical writers would have the world believe 
lawgiver did not write these books him- 
were compiled by Ezra lung after 
the death of the . Tome itis clearthat the ten 
commandments and the laws were to the 
Jews for their government while on their merch from 
pt to the promised land. 

heir endeavor, .Iso, to establish the falsity of the 
Mossic account of the creation of the world, is alike 
unworthy of attention. They allege that it ia here 

the father of history, Herodotus, who visited Ezy 
450 years before the Christian era, came, and that the 





that 40,000 bottles, sent by him a few days before for 
the army, had been purloined and were unaccounted 
for by the commissaries. They were immediately 
brought to trial and condemned to be shot, which 
sentence was speedily carried into execution. Here 
was a venal offence, insignificant, ini eed, when com- 
pared with the frauds upon the urgent wants and ne- 
cessities of our soldiers recently brovght to light, 
but it receiveo a severe and merited punishment. A 
few such examples in our army would do a world of 
good. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON says that because dan- 
cing girls are stars, it is no reason why they should be 
regarded as heavenly bodies. 


Tue man who beats the drum for the 
“March of Time,” has gone to pliy on the “‘ Horn of 
Plenty.” 


Why is a legislator a most blasphemous 
man? Because he cannot take his seat without an 
oath. 


UBBARD wah 


gegoer arenes 


Have the pleasure of announcing to their numerous 
Friends and Patrons in the Army, that they are pre- 
to fill orders and transmit parceis BY MAIL, 

with the utmost care and promptitude. Watches so 
forwarded are registered ; we take upon ourselves all 
risks of transportation, and guarantee a safe delivery. 
Just received by European steamers several large im. 
portations of that deservingly popular novelty, the 


RAILWAY TIMEEKEZPER, — 
WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ARMY SALEs, 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper of Feb. 21st, 
1863, says: ‘‘ HUBBARD’s TIMEKKEPERS are becom- 
ng proverbial for their securacy and reliability. 
They are particularly valuable for officers in t 
army and travellers.” 

The Army and Novy Gazette, of Philadelphia, in 
its number of May 9, reviewing this \ atch, says: 
‘* We are pleased to see that the importations of the 
HvBBARD Bros, is meeting the enormous sale that 
such extraordinary ent se as theirs so 
merits. Thse Watches are novelties produced by no 
other House, far exceeding other manufactures in 
po'nt of accuracy and elegance. Fidelity and 
ness to their patrons render the House a 
mediurf for traders in the army.” 

The RAILWAY TIMEKEKPER has Heavy 
SOLID STERLING SILVER CASES, beautiful white 
enamel dial, handsome gold hands, with superior 
re m , warranted to run and keep ex- 
cellent time! Price case of half dozen, $54, b 
mail, #1 65 additional vod sae Should retail read- 
ily ut from $20 to"$50 . Not sold in quantities of 
ess than six. Also the celebrated 


MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM! 


BEING A Sota OPEN FAce on LADY’s or 
GENTLEMAN'S ATCH COMBINED, WITH 
PATERT SELF-WINDING IMPROVEMENT. 


The N. Y Jiustrated News, in its issue of Jan. 10 
1863, on page 147, voluntarily says: “ We have bee 
shown a most leasing novelty of which the Hus- 
BARD Bros., of New York, are sole importers, It 
is called the MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, and is a Hunt- 
ing and Open F.ce Watch combined. One of the 
prettiest, most convenient, and decidedly the best and 
cheapest timepiece for general and reliable use ever 
offered, It has within it and connected with its ma- 
chinery its own winding attachment, rendering a key 
he cases of this Watch are 


fine 16 
carat gold. {[t has the re ruby action lever 
movement, and is warrrnted an ercurate timepiece ” 
Price, superbly engraved, per case of half dozen, 
$204. Sample Watches, in neat morocco boxes, for 
those proposing to buy at wholesale, $35. If sent by 
mail the tage is 36 cents, 

Texms Cash! REQUIRED IN ADVANCE IN ALL 
InsTanors !—Remittances may be mede in Unitnd 
States money, or draft, p-yable to our order, if sent 
by express or mail in a Registered Letter at our risk. 

No Circular or Agents! 

ae Watches for the army can only be forwarded 
by mail, Address 

HUBBARD BROS, So_e Importers, 
No, 65 Nassau Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, 

In every tow 1 and city, to control territory and sell 
FARNESWORTHW’S WINDOW AND CARRIAGE 
WASHER, 

a hew patent, that everybody wits. Send for Cireu- 
lor. or will send a sample free, by express, on receipt 
of $1. Also, wanted, Agents to sell in New York City 

an. to sell territori« rizhte. 
J, FARNESWORTH, 
No. 498 Broadway, N. Y., 
or No, 11 Elm B8t., Boston. 


DERRICKSON & BARTLETT, 


(Successors to JAS. T. DERRICKSON,) 
COMMISSION 


PAPER MERCHANTS, 


30 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


James G. DERRICKSON, Hewry A. BARTLETT. 
000 





VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 1 
PORTABLE COPYING PRESS. 
Acknowledged by all who have used it to be, in ail 
respects, unequalled, Sent free by mail. Liberal dis- 
count to Agents and the Trade, HANNAH & CU., 
No. 335 Broadway, N. Y., Room No, 1. Send for a 
Circular. 309-411 





CAPILLARY DISEASES. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 
THE CELESRATED DERMATOLOGIST, 


RECENTLY FROM 29 WINTER ST., BOSTON, 
snd the oply man in this country who has ever made 
the treatment of 


Diseased Scalps, 
Inoss of Hair and 
Blanching, 
a specialty, has established himself at 
No. 49 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


where he can be consulted by all who are afflicted 
with any disease of the scalp, loss of hair, or prema- 
ture blanching. 

Dr. Perry is prepared to treat successfully the fol- 
lowing diseases, all of which are productive of a loss 
of hair: 

Debilitation of the External Skin, Suppressed 
Secretion, Irritation o1 the Sealp, Dandruff or Thick- 
ened Secretion, Inflammation of the Sensitive Skin, 
Matterated Secretion, Hair Eater, Distended or Swol- 
len Roots, and Piemature Blanching. 

This is the only method based upon Physiological 
principles which has ever been presented to the pub- 
lic for the restoration of the Hair. 

Particular attention is cailed to the Doctor’s theory 
of treating 


Diseased Scalps and Restoring Hair. 


It no doubt will commend itself to every intelligent 
and reflecting mind, 

There are eighteen diseases of the Head and Scalp 
that couse a loss of hair, and in some instances pre- 
mmeture blanching, each requiring in its treatment 
dif rent remedies Where loss of hair has resulted 

ceny of those diseases, the first thing tw be done 
is to remuve the disease by a proper course of treat- 
meut; restore the scalp to its normal condition; kee 
the |. ores open, 80 that the secretion can pass off, an 
in every follicle that is open new strands of huir will 
make their appearance. 

The philosophy of premature blanching is this: 
Trou and Oxygen are the principal constituents of dark 
hair; Lime and Magnesia of light hair. When the 
suppressed secretions between the skins contain an 
excess of lime, it is taken up by the strands, causing 
the hair to turn white. By opening the pores, the 
accumulation of lime passes off with the secretions, 
the natural components of the hair resume their as- 
cendancy, and the hair resumes its natural color. 

Because persons have tried various preparations for 
the hair, and have been deceived by them, and in some 
cases their difficulty made worse by their use, they 
need not be discou aged, The one preparation sys- 
tem for any cless of diseases must necessarily prove 
a failure. No one compound can be available for a 
dozen or more discaees; it may remove some diffi- 
culties, in other cases useless, and in some positively 
ss 

r. Perry’s method is in accordance with the law of 
cause and effect. He makes a personal examination, 
ascertains what disease of the scalp has or is pro- 
aucing aloss of hair or premature whitening, pre- 
scribes such remedies according to its nature and 
requirements, as will remove the disease; hence his 
great success in treating 


Capillary Diseases. 


"s ability and success in treating 
, Loss of Hair and Premature 
Blanching, he has ia 


8 possession the most reliable 
testimonials from Physicians, Clergymen and others, 
in every city where he has practised. They can be 
seen by calling at his office, 





. 


o. 49 Bond Street. 


All Consultations Free. 
; es or other communications, address Dr. 
B.C. PBRRY, No. 49 Bond Street, enclosing stamp. 
5 rao to the act, in the year 1861, by B 
Cc. , in the k’s Office in the District Court 
of State of Massachusetts. 


a cannes SHIRT STORE, _ 
323 CANAL Street, N. Y, 
a eg 
nd fit teed 


a . 
a@ Family Supply Srore or Kosoms, Collars ®nd 
Wristhands, for 5 making, 366-91 








The Cheapest Ji House in the World, Cir 
culars sent free. Ad J. A. mee vt 
Sto 


Agent, Providence, R. I 





Blair & Wyeth's Liquid Rennét for 

m-king ina few de 3 desserts, the most 

grateful food for invalids and children. NORTON & 
O., Sole Agents, 612 broadway. 397-400 


HING NEW 


SOMET 
is afforded to Agents to en 


A splendid opportunity 
gegets the sale of the newest, most novel, useful and 








valuable a for the household, and 
which no ex housekeeper should be without. 
Agents 'n our t are making $5 per day. 

‘or Cireular terme enclose stam 


ICE & CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


“ BURZEEA!’ 

And will you have them? A Grecian preparstion 
which will cause Whiskers and Moustaches to grow 
heavy in ONE MONTH; only 50 cents, sent prepaid on 
receipt of price 

308-402 Address Box 65, East Brookfield, Mass, 


The Secret Art.—Gambling Expored, Advan. 





tage, or Marked Cards, ete. *ix new patterns. 
08 Address G. W. B., Box 302, Phila., Pa, 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WA (CHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC,, ETC., 

ETC., 


worth s500,000, 


To be scold for One Dollar each, without regard 
0 value, and not to be paid for tii know wi you 
are to get, Send 25 cents for a Certificate. which will 
nform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
ime get our Circular containing full list ond particu- 
ars, also terms to Agents, which we want in every 
Regiment and Town in the country. 

J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
July 1ith, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Woes the only “preparation ior food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manutseturers of “ CORN STARCH” and 
“PREPARFD CORN FLOUR” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fanlt. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards. Blanemange, ete., without isinglass, with a 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
atly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel- 
ent for thickening sw« et sauces, gravies for fish and 
mest, soups, etc. For Icecream nothing can compare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, etc. 
Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade mark 
“* Maizena.” and with directions for use. 
A most delicions article of food for children and in- 
vulid+ of all ages. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. I. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 YULTON STREET. 


392-404 WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 





TIFFANY & Co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, blocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Ari and Luxury. 
No. 550 BROADWAY, New York. 
House In Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





The Confessions and Experience o1 


an Invalid. 


JUBLISHED for the benefit and as a w 

and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Prematuré Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 





To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and irregular expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
1» his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 
will send (tree) a copy of the prescription used. Di- 
rect to Dr. JouN M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton Street, 

trooklyn, New York. 384-95 





$76 a month guaranteed. Address ISAAC 
HALE, JR., & CO., Newburyport, Mass. 397-402 





* Psychomancy.”—How either sex may fas- 
cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and good 
will of any person they choose, instantiy. This simple 
mental aequirement all can possess, securing certain 
success in love, marriage, &c., free by mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide to the un ed of both sexes 
—an extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 
tion; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- 
delphia, 392-95 





MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
Cc “— 24 Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes, 
a! _ American Melodies, Operas, 

ances, etc.,and varying in price 
ils 22cm from $2.00 to $250.90. 
M. J. PAILLARD, 
limporrer, 41 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 000 


MILLERS¢S QOcHAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, and most permanent in use. ry it. 
Sold at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 













=r A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 

(+) county at #75 a month, expenses paid, to sell 
my vew cheap Family Sewine Machines. Address, 

380-02 b. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


Cheapest Shirt House in the US. 


LEWIS’ 
PERFECT FITTING 





SHIRTS. 


Muslin 
Shirts, which are equal in wearto New York Mills 
Muslin—6 for $13, and 6 for #15. 


Six New York Mills Muslin Shirts, 


Six Wamsutta or Wouregar 


with Extra Fine Linen Bosoms and Wr sthands, foi 
218. This is cheaper by $6 per dozen than any other 
house. Send fora Circuler. Single Shirts made for 
sample. FREDERICK LEW:S, 
304-401 655 Broadway 


o 

Something New.—" The Bee Hunter's Private 
Companion,” and meny other valuable receipts. From 
#5 to $10 per day can be made. Send 25 cents U.S 
Postage Currency and get FREE by mail this.valuabl« 
book. Five for $1. Address 

390-402 H. 8, BUTLER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
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- FURNITURE, 


(FORMERLY 8. 
No. 


This establishment is six storeys in heig 
Chrystie Street—making it one of the largest 


_ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


DEGRAAF & 


87 Bowery, 


FURNITURE, 


AND RETAIL, 


& TAYLOR. 


P. DEGRAAF,) 


New York. 


ht, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 
Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or 


Cash. Their stock 


consists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; 
Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all q 


ualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MAT- 


TRESSES, a large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


in Sets, from 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. 


Their facilities for manufacturing defy compe 


$22 to $100. 


Retail price, $2 each. 


tition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





EBSTEHER’S 
IMPERIAL 8vo DICTIONARY, 
With over 10,000 New Words! 





AN AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; exhibiting the Origin, Ortho 
graphy, Pronunciation and Definitions of Words. By 
NoAn Wesster, LL.D. Abridged from the quarto 
edition of the author. To which is added, a SyNop- 
sis OF Worps differently pronounced by different 
Orthoepists. Revised and enlarged by CHAUNCEY 
A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale College. With 
3YNONYMS, Pronouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, 
Classical and Geographical Names, and an APPEN- 
DIX of over 10,000 New Words. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

Philadelphia. 








CASH !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, BOOKS and Store Papers, RAGS, 
ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON and all kinds of paper | 
stock, at 40 West Broadway, by 
000 CHARLES MAUR & CO. 


b 


INVERTED NAILS,= 





‘Lhe Curative will soon soften the Corn by its pecu- 
liar qualities, and it is easily removed from the natu- 
ral flesh, leaving the feet free from any disagreeable 
sensation. The boot or shoe can be worn at all times 
after the application with ease. 

Sold by Druggists and sent mall at 50 cents and 
$1. Office 212 Broadway, New York. 

CORNS. BUNYONS, CALOSITIES, CLUB and 
INVERTED NAITS, VASCULAR EXCRESCEN- 


CKS ENLARGED and DISEASED JOINTS, 
FROSTED and BLISTERED FEET, CHIL- 


BLAINS, and all kindred ailments of the Feet, skil- 
fully and snecessfuily treated by DR. J. BRIGGS, 
Surgeon Chiropodist, 212 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS, 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS. Cir- 
culvrs sext on receint of stamp. Address 

394-7 MACKEY & (O., 8' “lassau St., N. Y. 


CATARRE!—Dr. Goodale’s Catarrh 
ReMepDy penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disesse, and exterminates it root and branch. Dr. 
GOODALE is the first and only person who ever told 
the world what Catarrh really was, and whi re it com- 
menced, His Remedy is the only one ever.known to 
cure it. Price $1. Send a stamp for a pamphlet. 
Depot No, 612 Broadway. 

397-400 NORTON & CO., Sole Agents. 


Gillies’ Old Plantation Coffee, 25 Cts. 


PER POUND.—To all lovers of fine-flavored Coffee 
we offer a superior mee to any heretofore sold 
in this market. It is superior to Coffees usually sold, 
such as Java, Maracaibo, Mocha, etc, Hotels; Private 
Families, Boarding-houees, Restaurants, etc., will 
find the Old Plantation Coffee to contain a perfect 
uniformity of strength and flavor. Put upin 1 pound 
packages, 60 pounds in a case, with full d rections for | 
use. For sale by Grocers generally. Price 25 cents | 
per pound. Liberal diseowut to the trade. } 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., | 

Importers and Manufacturers, | 

243, 235 and 237 Washington St., N. Y. 





390-40 





$ Agents and Soldiers wanted—To sll 
newly Patented articles. Profits large. Make $5 | 
per day. Callon 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau St., | 
N. Y., and 434 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 308-9 


Qa~ A MONTH !—I want to hire Agents in every 

~ i » county at $75 a month, expenses peid, to sell 

my new cheap Family Sewing Machines. Address 
390-411 .5. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


Insoles, Belts and Armiets. 


The Galvano Electro Metallic Insoles, Voltaic Belta, 
Armlets, ete , are the surest remedy (a8 thousands 
who have used them in Great Britain and the United 
States can testify) for curing Rheumastierm, Gout, 
Dropey, Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases, being a 
safe certain and mostly instantaneous remedy. MET- 
TAM & CO., Proprietors No. 429 Broadway, N. Y. 

Insoles, #1; Armlets, $1 50; Belts, $3. Send for 
Circular. Sent by mail for 25 cents additional. 


» | 


$10 per day net profit.—Agents wanted for 
a light wholesale business. Rend stamp for a Circu 
Se 390-402 


lar to C, F. SHULTS, Troy, N. } 


| utter! 
| TERS! 
| agr eable to the 





HOSTETTER’S 
CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


aa Fever and Ague Extinguished.—Mar- 


tyrs to Intermittent Fever, a word with you. The 
responsibility of your sufferings rests upon your- 
selves. Just as surely as you shake to-day, or will 
shake to-morrow. HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED 
STOMACH BITTERS will extinguish the disease 
under which you labor Had rou taken this genial 
tonic as a preventive, you would have no need of it as 
a cure, for it renders the system impervious to all 
miasmatic fevers. But since you neglected the pre- 
caution, rid yourselves without delay of the com- 
plaint by resorting to the ovly reliable remedy. Break 
the chills with HOSTETTER’S BITTERS, and they 
will return no more. This is the experience of thou 
sands, and it will be yours. Quinine is a slow means 
of relief; it is nauseous to the last degree; it is more 
dangerous than the malady itself; in many cases. it 
fails. How different is the effect of the BIT- 

Their curative action is rapid; they are 
alate; they are not only harmless, 
but tend inevitably to strengthen the constitution and 
prolong life; they never have feiled, and it is confi- 
dently assumed that they never can fail in any case of 
fever and ague, however inveterate in its character. 
To be without HOSTETTER’S BITTERS in any 
region infested with intermittent or remittent fever 
is simply to reject safety and court disease. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


Prepared and sold by 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Depot for New York, 428 Broadway. 


The Zarly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above « the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids Ce seyctotiene ane en causes 
for ay spy Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
az Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lunge, No. 9 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 391 401 








MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete, 


MER. and MISS WAGNER, 
ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square. 





Cc. W. FRENCH, 
607 Broadway, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Fine Shirts and Collars 
MADE TO ORDER, 
% Fine Gauze Merino 

3 Undershirts, 
‘ej @1 50 each, or $15 per 
me. doz Also a large 
tock of Muslin, Linen 


=a 






our own make and 
w arranted to fit, 
Cc. W. FRENCH, 


607 Broadway, N. Y. 





390-411 





NEW “TUSIC.—I remember the Hour 
when Sadly we parted. Answer to “ Weeping, Sad 
and Lonely.” Never Despond; reply to “ No one to 

ave.” each 25 cents. “ Hibernia,” 200 Irich Jigs, 
Reels, ete., for Violin, Flute, ete., 59 cts, ‘‘ Musician’s 
Omntbus,” 700 tunes for Violin, Flute, Cornet, etc., 
$1. “Diamond Violin School,” 500 tunes. 50 cents 
postpaid. FRED. BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


$60 a nth.— ‘Ve want Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses paid, to sell our EVERLASTING PENCILS, 


ORIENTAL BURNERS, and 13 other articles. Cirecu 
lars free. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me, 
300-411 


and Jean Drawers of 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 
Worth $100,000, 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 


value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING LIST OF ARTI 
CL¥S TO BE SOLD FOR $1 EACH: 


150 Watches, varying git from $15 to $100, all 


in good order and warranted. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches.........-+.++++ $35 each 
300 Gents’ Silver Watches..........0++0++ 15 evwh 
2500 Vest end Neck Ch-ins........... 5 00 to 10 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets.............5 00 to 10 each 
3000 “ 7  Seeencesoses 300 to 5 each 
3000 Jet amd Gold “ nn veseeseees 400 to 6 each 
| 8000 Jet and Gold Brooches.........- 400 to 5 each 
| 3000 Lavaand Florentine Brooches..4 00 to 6 each 
| 3000 Gold Thimbles..........+++++-++ 400 to 6 each 
| 3000 California Diamond Cluster 
Be cccccacecsosccobccsscoes 5 00 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Ear Drops..4 00 to 8 each 
5000 Gents’ California Diamond 
Breastpins .......-..+s+-0+0« 250 to 8 each 
3000 Watch Keys........ecseeeeeens 200 to 6 each 
2500 Magie Spring Lockets........... 400 to 8 each 
2500 Enamelled Hevoivin Brooches.2 50 to 6 each 
2500 Solitaire Sleeve Buttons........ 250 to 6 each 
2500 Seal Stone Rings........++++++++ 250to 6 each 
6000 Chased Rings........-+-++++++++ 250to 5 each 
5000 Masonic Rings........-+++++-+++ 2@ to 6 each 
5000 Engraved Lockets. .......++++++ 2 50 to 10 each 
7000 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery, new 
DES ovekbiandh<occccecccced GO 00 Goh 
7000 Gold Pens and Pencils.......... 4@ to 6 each 


All of the above Mst of Goods will be sold 
for One Dollar each. 


In all transactions by mail we shall oun for doin 
the pusiness, 25 cents each, which must enclose 
when the request is made to know what you can have. 
After knowing what you can have, then it will be at 
your option to send $1, take the article or not. 

Five articles can be ordered for $i—eleven for $2— 
thirty for $5—sixty-five for $10—and one hundred 
for $15. 

AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every article ordered by them, provided 
th ir remittance amounts to $1. Agents l collect 
25 cents for every article ordered, and remit 15 cents 
to us either in cash or po stamps. With the in- 
formation of what you can have will be sent a Cir- 
cular giving iull instructions to Agents and a ful 
Catalogue of articles, and then it will be at you 
option to send and get the articles or not, Address 


S. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 208 Broadway. 





See—A Speculation—on the outside page. 000 





Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, “The Illustrated Ma Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 200 
pages. Mailedin sealed envelopes, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 58 White Street, N.Y. 307-400 


ights!— Every lady can have 
BeaurTiruL WAvy Harr by using “Ivin’s Patent 
Hair Crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 
tured and sold wholesale only, by the Patentee, 
E. IVINS, Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue, Phila 
392-404 


; Woman's : 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 
“Y Onguent will force them to grow hea in 
{ six Sas (upon the smoothest face wttone 
sin or Injury to the skin. Price $1 by mail, 
address on receipt of an order. 
HAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





4 
1 
ost free, to an 

RG. 6 


WEDDING CARDSI 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, con Buses N.Y. 
CP Established lséu. La For Specimen by Mail, two stampa 


ow 








tvo hours without Soaking, Rubbing or Boiling | 
JOHNSON’S UNION WASHING MACHINE, 
which is universally admitted to be the most perfect 
in use. Call and see it in at our 457 
Broadway, N. Y. J. JOHNSON & le 

N. B.— We have just completed a smaller —- — 
$8, for Nursery Washing. 





Price $8.— Johnson's Union Clothes 
WRINGER, with Galvanized Iron Frames and Cogs, 
is the best, the most simple and the most durable im 
existence, and fits any tub or box. 

J, JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 


FINHELE & LYONW 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in use— 
simple in construction—durable in all its -parte— 
readily understood without instruction—certain of 
stitch on every kind of fabric—adapted to wide ran 
of work without change or adjustment—needle 
straight—tension positive—and no taking apart ma- 
chine to clean or oil. 

These are peculiar facts, and will determine the 
choice of every purchaser having the opportunity of 
knowing them. 

Please call and examine, or send for a Circular. 
Agents wanted. 

0000 OFFICE, Ne, 538 Broadway, N. Y. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES<3 
Information furnished. Highest price paid 
Doubloons, American Gold and Silver. 
TAYLOR & C@., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St,, N. ¥ 
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; AURORA 
FLoyn||) 


MISS 
BRADDON 


Dovstrvut Crrizen—Sir, do you sell Copperhead Badges? I 


want one. 














WINNING AND WEARING. 


heads deserve. 


ATCETY V ? 


PATRIOTIC STOREKERPER— This is the only badge you Copper- 
(Doubtful citizen wears it for some days.) 





NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE! 
TO THE TRADE! 


The above design is the 
2 one adopted by this organi- 
zation as emblematical of the 
7 Order. Itis a Pin infine 16k 
{ old-plate enamelled — Red 
White and Blue, We will 
send sample to the trace 
upon receipt of 50 cents. 
We have different styles and 
cheaper qualities, which we 
offer, with our large assort- 
ment of Jewellery, very cheap 

to cash buyers. 


E, N. FOOTE & CO., 
Manufacturing Jewellers, 
208 Broadway, New York. 





0000 


TPN encoun. fT 
TRIUMPH. 

SONS, Nos, 83 and 8 Walker 

were awarded & FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


xhibition, London 
jianos from 











’ Messrs. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
. . Secknwar'e ctermore to the point thar 


thet ofany European maker.” 





BALLOU’S 
Patented 
French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Warranted to rit, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 


for the same qual- 
ities and make 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 
Circular contain- 
ing drawings and 
prices sent free. 








For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, New York. 





TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane- 


Pan = 


New York. 
eS 





: 
- at, t 

A lee 4: 
Se 


Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Bmith & Wesson’s Breech-loadting Rifies and Pistols, 
Bacon Manufacturing Co.'s Revolving Pistols, 


ANOTHER GREAT VICTORY! 


The Patent Fireproof Conical Chimney 
for Coal Oil Lamps is a complete Success. 
This invention has a combination of advan 
over the glass chimneys. Yirst—they 
not break by heat or failmg. They are 
e lamp. They will save oil. 
Conical Chimney is s0 constructed as to 
pansion and contraction without 
injury. They will Gt all the burners now in 
use, Try them. 


4 AMOS HORNING, 
Agent for Manufacturer, 
No. 321 North 2d St., Philadelphia. 









A SPECULATION. 


In Camp or Discharged, are making easily $15 per day 
selling our GREAT, NEW and wonderful Union Prize 
ana ionery Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materials, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
nions Hints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 
Rich Gifts of Jewellery, ete., ete., worth over $1, for 
mly 25 cents. Unique, valuable and useful. Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
, presented free to all 
i Gents. Profits immense. Sales quick. 
Packages in endless variety and at all prices. Agents 
wanted all through the untry. Bend for NEW 
Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA inducements. 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 


$20 American $20 


Lever Watches. 


HANDSOME HUNTING CASE GENUINE AMERICAN 
LEVERS, for $20, or a case of six for $110. Watches 
of every description at lowest wholesale prices. 

All orders from the Army must be pre-paid. 

J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL! 


Buyers of JEWELLERY, Vest 
S\, Chains, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings 
\ Pins, ete., ete. Also a NEW UNION 
League Pin, which I want Agents for 
in every Town and Regiment. 
J Iwill send a sample for either 25 or 
Y 50 cents. I will also send either a 
New Style Vest Chain, or Engraved 
Spring Locket, or Bracelet, or a Fine 
Gold Pen and Pencil, on the receipt of $1, with my 
wh 


0000 








and Fe —For valuable information 
Male 2 to bows! ue, Box 62, Woburn, Mass. 
398 4100 


TOOL CHESTS. 


WHAT EVERY FARMER AND AMATEUR 
should have.—One of Parr’s Tool Chests fitted up 
with complete sets of tools. ed and set ready 
for use, and packed in cases for s' . Boy’s size 
Ts 44 tools, price $9; Gentiemen’s size, con 
taining tools, P ce $22; Youth’s, containing 62 
tools, oe $14; ter’s and Farmer’s, con’ 

92 tools, price $32; also smaller chests for Juveniles 
at $2, ¢! and $4 each. Ship on receipt of price. 
Send for Circular, an 8 descriptions, to the 








manufacturer, . PARR, Buffalo, N.Y. 
$40 a Month, ex ses paid. For culars, ad- 
dress (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., ston, Mace. 
1-41 





Facts Worth that Dr. TOBIAS’S 
Venetian Liniment cures instantaneously Chronic 
Rheumatism, Headache, Toothache, Croup, Sore 
Throats Colle, and pains of all kinds. The ve is 
a candid statement of what Dr. TOBLAS’S Venetian 
Liniment will do. Price 25 and 50 cents per bottle. 
Soid by all the Druggists. 397-90 


Gold P. wholesale and retail—Genuine goods; 
the best Fountain Pen in the world; send stamp for 
Circular, GEO. F. HAWKES, Manufacturer, 64 
Nassau Street, N. Y. 397-4000 


A Beautiful Microscope for %8 cts., 
Af 4cuisrive 500 times, mailed on recei 
0 


. Five of different powers, $. Ad- 
. BOWEN, Box 220, Mase ° 


Important to Agents and Others! 
Agents wanted to sell our 
GREAT STATIONERY PRIZE PACKAGE, 


The best in the United States. 
Send for New Circular. Important Information. 


Som entirely New. 
0000 WEIR & CO., % South rd Street, Phila. 








tress F, 


Nervous Diseases and Physical Debili- 
TY, arising trom Specific causes, in both Sexes—new 
and reliable treatment in Reports of the HOWARD 
ASSOCIATION—sent in sealed letter envelopes, free 
of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGH- 
TON, Howard Association, No. 2 South Ninth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 395-80 








UNION LEAGUE BADGE. 


An Emblematic Silver-plated 
Badge of the Union Party of the 
United States. Prices, per hun- 
dred, $10. Per thousand (to 
Clubs), $80. Single Badges, 15 
cents by mail. Address 


JOHN W. EVERETT, 
P. O, Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 








Street, New York. 0000 
Artificial Legs and Arms, Selvho’s Patent 
516 Broadway, N. T arethe best substitutes for lost 


limbs the World of Science has ever invented. (Es- 





tablished 24 years), Send for Pamphlet. Soldiers 
supplied free. 397-4000 








le Circular, 
B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
0 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


“pIG THING.” 
SOLDIERS AND AGENTS, send $1 for a sample 
of the BIG THING BOOK. 88 
° CHAS. A. BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell our New Prize Packet, 


“fom Thumb Packet,” 
Containing Stationery, and a fine Card Portrait 12x12 
of the Lilliputian couple, suitable for Albums. Great 
inducements offered. A splendid Photo hic Al- 
bum given with every 100 Packets. Send for our Cir- 
cular containing 1 | pre of our Prize and 








Stationery Packets. Also 
ARMY PORTFOLIO. 
PAPER AWD ENVELOPES at very low prices 
for cash. v 


GEO. 8. HASKINS & Co., 
36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 





With Valuable Improvements ! 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A Articles for Boldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper's vary, 
ESS 











Newberve, Port Royal,s»e all other places, sh 
be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRE 
No. 74 Broadway, Sutlers charged low rates. 000 





“HILTON’S INSOLUBLE CEMENT 


Is not a combination of Glue, Rubber or Gutta Percha 
and will not decompose or become corrupt. 

It is the only Liquid Cement ertant that will stick 
Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiently strong without stitching, 

And effectually mend broken Furniture, Crockery 
Toys, Bone, Ivory, and articles of Household use. * 
It is a Liquid; it is Insoluble in water or oil; it will 
here oily substances firmly and completely. 
HILTON BROTHERS & CO., Proprietors, 


Putup in P for Family and Manufactu 
use-—2 0s. to 1001 *. For sale 2 hel 
dealers in Leather Findings. 7-9-1 





| 





Cc. TAYLOR, 
713 Broadway. 
HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, 


GLOVES, Etc 
SHIRTS¥YMADE TO ORDER. 


First corner below N. Y. Hotel. ° 








495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





These are the only Machines that Hem, Fell 
Gather, Tuck, Quilt, Bind, Braid, Embroider and 
Stiteh perfectly, 395-80 





PERFECT -FIT TING 


. SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $80. $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 





and drawings of different style 
oe ing — ityles of shirts and collars 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHI 
and $33 per dozen. oon Ce om, Om 


AGENTS WANTED: 


s a H. WARD, from London, No, 387 Broadway, 





Army Watches.—A Beautiful Engraved Gold- 
Plated Watch, Lever Cap, sraall size, English move- 


ments, perfect timekeeper. Sent free by mail fi 
$7. A'Solid Silver, same as above, 87. or only 


$7. 
CHAS. P, NORTON & CO., 40 Aun St., N. Y. 





rtant to Inventors 
anted a small, cheap Fatent article of real merit. 


Please send Circular and all necessary inf 
Address D, E. HOLMES, Advertis — 
° Halifax, Mase. 





STERLING’S AMBROSIA 





DR. STERLING’S AMBROSIA is a stim 


Oily extract of Roots, Barks and Herbs. It will cure 
all diseases of the scalp, and itching of the head; en- 
tirely eradicates dandruff, prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out, or from turning prematurely gray, aang 
it to grow thick and long. It is entirely differen 

from all eter preparations, and can be relied on. 
A 8 -~ gy Ty: syy-* New York 

e by \ u a box contain: 
two bottles. Paice $1. af 300-4020" 





TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The Rev. Edward A. Wilson continues to mail free 
of charge, to all who desire it, a copy of the pzescrip- 
tion by which he was completely cured of that 
dire disease, Consumption. Sufferers with any Throat 
or Lung Affection should obtain the Prescription 


and try its efficacy at once. Delays are dangerous 
Address 


REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
° Williamsburg, King’s Co., N. Y. 


ROMAN SCARES. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 


ROMAN SCARFS 
ROMAN SCARFS. 


UNION ADAMS, 


‘ No. 637 Broadway. 


NOW READY.—FRANK LESLIE'S PIC. 
TORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR— 
No. 31. The Seven Days’ Fight, with 
magnificent Illustrations of the various 
engagements. For Sale Everywhere, 
Price 36 cents. 








